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ROM Manokwari in Dutch New Guinea there is only one recognized 

route to England, namely, by local steamer to Makassar, thence to Batavia, 
from which is regular steamer service with Europe. There is an alternative, 
though too unconventional to be even considered by officials: that is, to go 
east from Manokwari to Humboldt Bay, over the Dutch boundary into the 
Mandated Territory of New Guinea, by steamer from Wewak to Sydney and 
so to England. There is no regular communication of any kind between the 
two Territories. During the south-east monsoon one or two native praus may 
cross the boundary, and at very rare intervals, sometimes of several years, a 
white man may make that trip either by prau or partly on foot. 

When I reached Manokwari in December 1938, after spending a year on 
two islands, Waigeu and Japen, I had already decided to take the longer 
route home because it gave me the opportunity of going to the very interest- 
ing Torricelli Range in the Mandated Territory. It is never possible to 
calculate beforehand exactly how much work can be undertaken on these 
collecting expeditions, but I had promised the Trustees of the South Aus- 
tralian Museum in Adelaide that, if it could be managed, I would collect 
insects for them in the Torricelli Mountains after finishing my work for the 
British Museum. So when the collections were duly packed and despatched, 
I caught a steamer going east. At Hollandia I hired carriers and walked over 
Djoea Bluff and Mount Oinake (Mount Bougainville) to Vanimo, the first 
government station in the Mandated Territory, then took the coastal road to 
Aitape. A native trade route crosses the plain south of Aitape and passes over 
the Torricelli Range into the interior. I encamped on this road at 2000 feet 
on Mount Lucreu, and worked on mountain slopes and in river beds and 
Sago swamps for a month, with the intention of forming a camp on the highest 
Mountain when the rainy season was over. But owing to official quibbles, I 
was obliged to leave the Torricelli Mountains and return to Dutch New 


Guinea. This change of plan proved to be rather fortunate as it happened, 
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because it led to my penetrating to some of the unmapped mountains between 
the two Territories. There I stayed until I had fulfilled my promise of col- 
lecting twenty thousand insects in Australian territory for the South Aus- 
tralian Museum. 

The present paper deals only with the coastal journey to Vanimo and my 
sojourn in the hill village of Krissa, on Mount Sawa, in the boundary moun- 
tains. 

Heer Hoogland, the Controlleur of Hollandia, spared no trouble to give 
me all possible help in furthering my plans. He and his charming little wife 
made me welcome in a manner that was doubly appreciated after a prolonged 
period of roughing it in mountain camps. I spent a very happy week with 
them before going on. The small port was unusually busy just then. The 
village had almost doubled its population since my last visit. Normally the 
community consists of the Dutch Controlleur and his wife, the German Com- 
missioner of Police with his family, schoolmaster, doctor, and clerks with 
their families—who are all natives of Netherland Indies—and a few Malay 
and Chinese traders. But a Dutch patrol boat, the Bantam, was then stationed 
at Hollandia, and Mr. Richard Archbold’s flying-boat, the Guba, was often 
anchored beside it. With his motor-boat chugging to and from the jetty, and 
numerous praus engaged on business connected with one or the other, 
Hollandia had become quite a lively place. Mr. Archbold had made it the 
headquarters of his expeditions into the high mountains of Dutch New 
Guinea. His large bungalow with a laboratory topped the west point of 
Hollandia Bay, an 80-foot iron ladder up the cliff connected it with the jetty. 
Members of his scientific staff could prepare and pack specimens with all 
facilities at hand, and despatch them quickly out of that pernicious atmosphere 
by the Guba, which solved the most difficult problems of transport. A most 
successful expedition had just been completed to Mount Idenberg and 
Wilhelmina Peak. ‘To those who know something of these problems it seems 
little short of a miracle that scientists with all their collecting equipment can 
be flown with ease to an inland lake in a few hours; over mountains, swamps, 
rivers, and hostile Papuans, which could delay such an expedition for weeks, 
or even months. I last met three of the scientists in the mountains of Papua; 
it was a great pleasure to see them again and hear first-hand accounts of those 
high mountain ranges which are beyond the wildest dreams of ordinary folk. 

We saw a good deal of the Archbold party while I was with the Hooglands, 
and helped eat a turkey which the Guba made a special journey to fetch from 
Makassar. 

The Dutch were watching every move of the Japanese more anxiously than 
usual just then, hence the visit of the Bantam. One small incident occurred 
which is characteristic of what is constantly going on along that coast. I had 
been very curious to know the business of two Japanese on board the Dutch 
steamer, because it is an extremely rare event for any tourists of any nation- 
ality to travel on those boats. These two called themselves tourists; they 
spoke to nobody but the Malay stewards, they went ashore every time the 
steamer anchored and roamed about until obliged to return on board. At 
Hollandia they unexpectedly produced brand new vasculi, and told Heer 
Hoogland that they were botanists, and wanted to collect some rare plants 
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from the river at the back of his house. Heer Hoogland did not consider that 
locality likely to repay their efforts, but gave permission cordially enough. 
Then, when they were nearly out of sight, he instructed one of his Papuan 
servants to follow them without being seen and report everything they did. 
They walked about 100 yards up the almost dry river-bed, then took out 
cameras and proceeded to take photographs. The river has steep banks 
covered with very dense bush and above them rise the slopes of the Cyclops 
Mountains. There is not much scope for photographic studies. The 
Papuan boy followed his instructions meticulously, it was a job after his own 
heart. He even brought back specimens of the plants with which they filled 
their vasculi. The Japanese thanked Heer Hoogland very gravely for his 
courtesy and departed on the steamer. They had no idea that a Papuan sleuth 
had watched them all the time. Heer Hoogland showed me the plants, they 
were of course the commonest which could have been selected, they occur on 
any shore right across the Pacific. The whole episode was most amusing, so 
typical of the amateurish espionage of the Japanese and the efficient counter- 
espionage of the Dutch! 

It was a fortnight before I finally left Hollandia, because my first start was 
a failure and I had to return. Indeed it was mere chance that my journey did 
not end there—and all my other journeyings as well. 

From Cape Suaja (the west point of Humboldt Bay) to the boundary is 
about 11 miles. The first section of 4", miles across the bay is an easy trip by 
prau in fair weather, but I hoped to continue by prau, if not all the way to 
Vanimo at least to Wutong, the first British village, thus avoiding the very 
rough overland trail and the difficulty of obtaining carriers. 

Heer Hoogland sent for the krano (chief) of Tepati, a village on Jotefa Bay, 
and consulted him as to whether this plan were feasible at that season of the 
year. The krano promptly declared that it could be undertaken, and two 
good trading praus were put at my disposal with experienced crews. 

By December the north-west monsoon is usually blowing, but in that year 
all seasons had been irregular. The weather seemed to be still in the transi- 
tional stage, in which there are frequently interludes of calm weather lasting 
several days. On a former occasion I had been lucky enough to get over the 
boundary in reasonably fine weather by prau; although this time the season 
was more advanced, there seemed likelihood of repeating the experiment. | 
relied entirely on the report of the Tepati people, because they are “‘orang 
laut” (people of the sea). As they so readily consented to take me all the way 
by sea, I imagined they considered the weather would hold. 

Afterwards I discovered that the krano had never taken the matter seriously 
enough to give a considered reply, he had agreed to the proposal as a matter 
of policy. Not long before, forty of the villagers had been imprisoned by 
Heer Hoogland for deserting a white man when hired as carriers. This had 
made a deep impression on that proud race, and their only thought was to 
avoid any risk of offending him. As the coxswain of the prau told me later, 
Tabada told them to take Nona to Vanimo, so they said: “‘Yes! all right, we 
go!” He insinuated that, if all of the party had been drowned on the way 
that would be Tabada’s affair, not theirs. 

The prau arrived betimes to take my equipment to Tepati for the night. 
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Starting next morning at dawn, we crossed Hol Bight, and encamped in a 
tiny cove behind Cape Djoea on the eastern side of Humboldt Bay. 

It is the next section which is so difficult to negotiate, exposed as it is to 
heavy seas after the comparative shelter of the bay. The small cove where 
we had passed the night is the only inlet which even a prau can use, until 
Seko Bight is reached on the farther side of the great bluff of Djoea (called 
Tanjong Jar in the Eastern Archipelago Pilot, vol. iii). Seko Bight is very 
shallow with a shelving beach that is treacherous for landing. Farther east, 
Oinake Massif (4000 feet) presents the same difficulties as Djoea but on a 
greater scale, with no inlet until the one river that drains the mountain is 
reached, where is the boundary village called Oinake by natives of Humboldt 
Bay and Wutong by the villagers themselves. 

Oinake Massif is considered to be part of the pre-Cambrian land of which 
the Cyclops Range is a relic, and was probably originally the eastern end of 
that range. When A. J. Marshall made the coastal journey from Vanimo to 
Wutong in 1935 he made an interesting discovery, not mentioned in his 
paper (Geogr. F., 89 (1937)). He followed an old trade route that passes 
south of Mount Oinake, and described to me one section of that terrain 
which appeared to be old coral, extending over a considerable area covered 
with high forest. It is significant that reef limestone should be found just 
there, for this is additional evidence of the connection with the Cyclops 
Mountains, because, south of that range, the hills, which now form the 
southern shore of Lake Sentani, are of Miocene—Pliocene reef limestone. It 
suggests that the Cyclops Range extending to Oinake Massif may have been 
an island at some period prior to the late Miocene. 

On Mount Oinake there is a considerable mass of ancient continental rock, 
but the greater part consists of reef limestone; broken reefs belonging to 
various periods, which have been raised, submerged, and raised again. Djoea 
Bluff, less than 1000 feet high, is built up entirely of limestone. Both moun- 
tain and bluff present mighty bulwarks of old coral, faced with dazzling 
white cliffs streaked red in places. Above, on the central masses, are again 
white precipices, some as much as 400 feet high, among a broken jumble of 
rocks. Big seas have stripped off the softer corals, carved out caves and 
tunnels at the base and piled boulders into them. Wherever opportunity 
offers, the forest gains precarious roothold. 

The cliffs have a beauty all their own, the colours vivid, strong contrasts of 
bright green, madreporic shrubs among purple shadows, and white limestone. 
But they are formidable rocks. No prau can escape destruction if flung against 
them, and there is not even a ledge to cling to. They are sheer to the water’s 
edge or else have deep caverns without floors; groining overhead of noble 
proportions, and below the sea keeps up a mighty thundering as it sweeps in 
and out. This was the difficult piece of coast which had somehow to be passed. 

No sooner had we reached the cove behind Djoea on that first day than a 
violent storm got up, and we were kept there for two nights. On the third 
afternoon, as the sea had gone down sufficiently, we started at about four 
o'clock, hoping to get both praus round the bluff that night by moonlight 

Being with thoroughly experienced sea people, I trusted their instincts 
before my own, but the sea outside the cove was certainly disquieting, large 
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waves flinging themselves against the cliffs at all angles in clouds of foam. 
However we made a good start. 

To Papuanstlftre is nothing terrifying in stormy moods of the sea. The crew 
tossed their long hair from their faces, and received the salt spray as if it were 
life to them. Jakob, the “cox,” stood most of the time, leaning forward and 
shouting directions. They tackled each wave smartly, paddles working in 
unison, and yelled in chorus as we slid over the top. The sea kept driving the 
praus towards the cliffs, but they moved steadily forward: in half an hour we 
passed several small rock projections and were almost out in the open sea, 
where the long rollers were white-crested right to the horizon. Then suddenly 
one uli exclaimed, and they all stopped paddling and gazed in the same 
direction. I looked round and was electrified. Right in the wind, low 
over the sea was a dirty grey cloud, bulging at the sides. There was no 
mistaking what it was: the sea turned dark slate in front of it lashed with 
white. 

Jakob said in whimpering tones: “Nona, this prau doesn’t know how to 
get to Seko, the sea is too big, and there is a guba coming fast!” 

I told them to turn the praus at once and get back to the cove as fast as 
possible, but at that moment I really did not believe we could make it. It was 
one of the ugliest seas I have ever experienced. The crew’s mood was quite 
changed, they paddled silently with short, powerful strokes, both hands on 
the paddles. Jakob’s orders were obeyed instantly. He would make them 
pause, paddles down, steadying the prau till at a word they took the wave in 
the right second, and cut the crest at exactly the right angle. Sometimes he 
took a turn with his paddle. The waves still drove us sideways, rather close to 
those alarming cliffs, we seemed to be making no headway and yet were getting 
nearer the cove; but the squall was overtaking us when we were still outside. 
It caught us some way out, it had just broken, the centre seemed to sink into 
the sea in a square, streaked block. Then the praus kept off the shore but 
faced the cove. The wind caught us a few seconds before the grey curtain of 
rain closed down, then the hissing of rain and roar of wind and waves were 
so loud one could not tell if we were near the cliffs; but the kulis made no 
mistake, we drove right up the cove and were hurled on the beach. When the 
crew sprang into the water and hung on to the outriggers, three on each side, 
I did the same; not that my added weight made a vast difference in steadying 
it, but it is the safest part of the prau under such conditions, where one is less 
liable to be hurt. I was only bruised because I held on a minute too long. 
The heavier luggage remained in position lashed down by my tarpaulins, 
some of the smaller things were washed off, but the kulis collected them. In 
trying to hold one tarpaulin which got loose, it was torn out of their hands and 
blown into some trees, where they found it later. When the worst was over, 
all the baggage was brought into the hut to be dried; we kept fires going all 
night. It was twenty-four hours before the sea was calm enough to allow us 
to put back to Hollandia. 


The inland native road from Pim to Seko is rarely used. It crosses large 
sago swamps in the low-lying land behind Hol and Seko Bights. These 
would be quite impassable at that time of year: even in drier months the 
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greater part is under water. I determined to keep near the coast, since I now 
must walk to Vanimo. 

Heer Hoogland kindly ordered a path to be made for me by the krano of 
Seko over Djoea Bluff, starting from the cove from which I had attempted 
the sea journey. This entailed a steep, rocky climb on the west side which 
presented no real difficulty, but an abrupt drop over the limestone cliffs on 
the farther side. I came upon it without warning. The carriers suddenly 
vanished, their voices came faintly out of the ground. 

“Where are they all?” I called to the krano, who was a few yards in front 
of me, and then noticed that he too was disappearing, only his upper half 
was visible. 

Then I realized that this was where the trail joined the beach, the only 
means of reaching it. One looked down on to it, about 200 feet below, 
through a three-sided chimney in which the natives had built a sketchy ladder 
of tree trunks. The rungs were at least 6 feet apart, so that one had to lower 
oneself on to them, and being very insecurely supported on stakes driven into 
the rocks at the side, they rolled directly they were touched. Moreover the 
Seko villagers, called off their own momentous affairs to make a ladder for 
Nona, instead of felling trees had made use of any rotten logs they could find 
in the forest above. 

This type of chimney crevice occurs rather frequently in the old limestone. 
Usually water is dripping from the top, so perhaps it has been formed by 
water or a crack has been enlarged by water. The moist sides encourage 
several species of ferns and other plants, so that the walls are sometimes quite 
green. 

The krano had to be called back and instructed to hold each trunk firmly 
while I was on it, which he did most obligingly with his feet, so that—at his 
own suggestion—I could steady myself by holding on to his woolly head. It 
was not a very enjoyable climb, but there was no alternative unless I chose to 
go back to Hollandia until the rainy season was over. 

After leaving Seko, the road is sometimes along the beach—hot sandy 
stretches or deep swamps—or it cuts across wooded points. The chief 
obstacles are flooded rivers. No important rivers occur between Pim and 
Vanimo except the Tami. The mouth is so narrow that you can throw a stone 
across it, the currents are extremely strong, and there is very deep mud. It 
delayed us half a day waiting for the water to subside after a thunderstorm 
before the prau could cross it safely. A couple of praus are kept on the Seko 
side for that purpose. The carriers understood the currents. We had to put 
off from a spot fully 50 feet higher up the river from where we wanted to 
land, were whirled madly for some yards, then had to paddle into midstream 
at a certain point and leave it at another, where was a mud shelf on which 
to land. The praus had to make several journeys before all the baggage was 
ashore. One kuli pitched overboard, causing great excitement because huge 
crocodiles live under the banks. The Audi in the water caught an overhanging 
branch and all the rest beat the water with sticks and yelled while he clam- 
bered up the tree and so got to shore. The other Audi in the prau was carried 
out to sea; he had to work his way back to us very slowly against the stream, 
hauling on to branches along the bank. Paddling was useless. 
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We reached Wutong at sundown. Children were scattered over the reef 
like sea birds, very absorbed in their fishing. Our sudden appearance out of 
the forest had the effect of a tornado; they fled at full speed to the village. 
There they spread the news that a white man was coming with strange 
carriers. The whole male community was lined up in a stiff row when we 
got there, standing at attention, with two police boys in uniform (short khaki 
lava-lava, with a belt, and a khaki cap set rakishly on their stiff wool). The 
luluai (chief) stood beside them in a costume that puzzled me, a linen coat, 
full-skirted, which had once been white. It awoke memories, and later I 
remembered that the German Mission Fathers wore such coats; it had been 
made for a taller man than the /uluai and reached to his heels. 

For the only time in my life, I found that I was expected to inspect a 
guard of honour, which I did in a manner that I hoped was suitable to the 
occasion. The /uluai led the way to the rest-house, the two police boys fell 
in behind me, and women and children brought up the rear with firewood 
and water in a bucket made of a palm-bract. It was a lesson to the Seko party 
to see how instantly my orders were carried out; at first the salute and the 
bellow of “Yessir!” each time I opened my mouth, made them all jump. In 
a quarter of an hour my bath water was ready, and the billy-can was boiling 
for tea. The two police boys stood on guard with their muskets until I had 
bathed and changed, then Julius was allowed to come in and set a meal. The 
contrast between this overdressed dirty Ambonese and the Wutong police 
boys, who had had two years at a government station, was very marked. The 
British police boys always look smart in their one article of clothing, which is 
quite sufficient for that climate and does not impede them in any way. 

The Seko kulis did not attempt to fraternize with the villagers, only the 
police boys made any advances, but their conversation seemed to take the 
form of short jerky questions and monosyllabic answers. This was on account 
of the language difficulty, for the Wutong people knew only a few words of 
Malay, and the Seko people knew no pidgin-English at all. I was surprised to 
find how little affinity there was between the Papuan languages. I had thought 
that Seko spoke a dialect of the same north coast language as Wutong. But 
there are several distinct languages. There are three villages at Seko:. Seko- 
jambi, Seko-mambu, and Seko-saii. My carriers came from Seko-jambi, 
which has a mongrel population. I think if I had taken them from Seko-saii, 
which has a different type of huts and a magnificent “men’s house” with 
decorated roof and a platform for praus, that they would have understood the 
Wutong dialect although probably many words are different. In the end the 
three police boys chattered together by each talking in their native tongue, 
interspersed with Malay and pidgin-English. There were bursts of laughter 
when one side could not get the other’s meaning. 


After Wutong the trail sometimes disappeared altogether and we floundered © 


about searching for it, or took to the beach, clambering over rocks and wading 
through streams until it was rediscovered and we could follow it in the bush. 
The carriers were a puny lot, they needed alternate goading and encouraging. 

We passed the next night at Mossu, a village near a good river. The 
carriers slept in the rest-house, merely a platform with a roof, but no walls, 
open to all weathers and just then without a dry inch in it owing to heavy 
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rain. We arrived soaked and tired out. The Auuai happily understood my 
need for privacy and, after consultation, the tabu palm fronds were removed 
from the entrance of an empty hut (which guard it from intruders while the 
owner is away) and I was allowed to sleep there. It was really a very great 
privilege which has never been accorded me before. It is true that the owner 
was a son of the /uluai, nevertheless it was an important concession. I left a 
tin of meat in payment, but it was evident that no reward was expected. It 
had something to do with my prestige for I am known all along that coast to 
Aitape. 

The Juluai started with us next morning, as he wanted to inspect some 
newly planted sago palms. His presence was rather opportune because one 
sandy shore had recent imprints of a turtle, and the boys made a lucky find 
of the place where eggs had been deposited, but the question of ownership 
at once arose. I referred to the Juluai before letting them dig. All these 
beaches are the property of some village and it is a grave offence to poach. I 
told the Juluai that if this spot belonged to his village he could share the 
boys’ midday meal in return for the eggs. We were just at the boundary 
between two villages; the /uluai showed me the boundary tree, a conspicuous 
banyan, which proved beyond doubt that the turtle’s nest was actually in the 
next village’s territory. But my offer was too tempting. The /uluai studied 
the position again, and after making sure that there were no women or 
children on the reefs to spread inconvenient gossip, he gravely informed me 
that there were occasions when another tree, an old Barringtonia, might be 
considered as marking the boundary. As this was just beyond the turtle’s 
nest, this did seem a case in point when we might shift the boundary, so 
the boys dug a hole hurriedly, got into it and dug again, eventually dis- 
covering nine eggs which they carried off in great glee, after carefully 
eliminating all trace of their excavations. 

We managed to collect something every day, to vary the monotony of rice 
and tinned fish. This is of great importance to a Papuan, he will work far 
more cheerfully if looking forward to something extra for his next meal. 

Twice they had successful cuscus hunts. One of these interested me very 
much, because it proved that the cuscus depends entirely upon scent when 
moving about in the daytime. 

It began with all odds in favour of the quarry, I thought. It was a small 
red male of the Spotted Cuscus asleep in a high tree, a dozen yards from the 
road. After cutting down a few trees to make a bare circle round it, one kult 
climbed the tree it was in, while another climbed the only tree purposely left 
standing near. The first kuli frightened the animal, which was now awake 
and turning its big blind eyes towards the sound of an approaching enemy. 
The first Rudi still climbed up, after it had quitted its position and had swung 
itself into the other tree. He climbed on the branch where it had slept and 
waited there. I have often had this method of catching cuscus described, but 
never watched the hunt before. Everything was taking place according to 
plan, yet I thought the cuscus would escape even now. It could easily have 
done so by passing over the tree it had reached, to the forest beyond, then it 
could have travelled along the tree tops until out of sight. But the second 
kuli was making noises and rattling branches, and the cuscus came to a stop, 
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seemed undecided, then as the sounds continued, it became too terrified to 
go on, turned round and bolted back to the place where it had slept. There a 
bush-knife was waiting and one blow finished it. It was dazed and confused 
and evidently did not sense the Auli sitting there. It had quite a long way to 
travel on its way back, but seemed to be using the same boughs as if follow- 
ing its own scent trail. It looked an extraordinarily stupid action even for a 
cuscus. 

There were several crocodile incidents too, but none serious. We ran 
some risks every time we crossed a river. Three times we actually saw the 
brutes. Papuans seem to have a curious fatalism as regards those who fall 
victim, taking the view that if destiny intends a boy to be eaten he cannot 
escape, so they will not take reasonable precautions, which makes it necessary 
to keep a very strict watch on the carriers when there is any likelihood that a 
crocodile may be about. It may well be that the crocodile’s habits of feeding 
has something to do with that nonchalant attitude. For after a big feed 
crocodiles may wait a long time before appetite returns. Also there appear to 
be man-eating individuals as among tigers, which have taken to human 
beings in preference to their normal pig diet. So that in many cases the 
native can be within reach of a crocodile without real danger. The Papuan, 
with his code of superstitions to explain all natural laws, of course has his own 
interpretations, so that one has always to protect natives in spite of them- 
selves. We made one halt at nightfall on a beach. The boys put up tem- 
porary shelters thatched with fan palms, and improvised a tent for me with 
my tarpaulin sheets as roof. These I always carry in lieu of a tent. While 
this work was in progress, I strolled towards a lagoon behind the beach. Its 
opaque waters reflected the vegetation exquisitely to the minutest detail: 
trees, palms, treeferns, a blue Jpomea, pendant creepers, were duplicated 
with marvellous effect. I had planned a good plunge in a sheltered corner, 
and was standing on the bank admiring the picture, when the top of an 
enormous crocodile’s head rose without any warning out of the water a 
couple of feet away from me. Only tops of the corrugations of the skin and 
the eyes appeared. There was scarcely a ripple where it rose, and when, after 
staring at me for a minute it silently sank again, the surface was only faintly 
disturbed. I changed my programme and did not bathe that night. 

Small rivers caused us much delay. Sometimes we had to follow them 
inland till we could cut down a tree for a bridge, or perhaps a trunk had 
conveniently fallen across. If the tide was low we could sometimes wade out 
to sea and cross where the stream spread out over the sand. It cuts a deep 
channel if the water is at all swift, and the flood water which spreads each 
side of it is discoloured, so that you cannot locate the channel until you slide 
into it, and it may be over your head or only waist deep. The boys had to 
test different points until we were satisfied there was some chance of getting 
the baggage over dry. 

Farther on, the coast is very much indented. Where rocky points have no 
trail over them the coast line has to be followed tediously round each small 
inlet. At the head of many of these are small Papuan communities of two or 
three huts, scarcely large enough to be called hamlets. They usually repre- 
sent one family. Instead of building large communal houses, each married 
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member builds a small hut. It is interesting to see how each community is 
self-supporting, with its own little sago swamp, perhaps a garden on the hill 
slopes, coral reef the daily yield of which provides the additional savouries, 
and fishing grounds farther out. For feasts and dancing, they are still con- 
nected with the parent village, otherwise they need never quit their own little 
haven. The larger villages nearer Vanimo each possess beach and sandy 
shores in addition: there is no doubt that sago swamps decide the site of 
these villages and limit the size of the community also. 

The villagers gave me a surprisingly warm reception, especially the women, 
who mobbed me, clinging to my hands, laughing, and asking questions in 
their own lanp-rage. Only a few men in each village speak pidgin-English, 
and none of t..c women can understand it. They belong to a lighter-skinned 
type of Papuan than in the Seko district. The women are decidedly good- 
looking and intelligent. They rule their men-folk in a most amusing fashion, 
and the men refer to them in any discussion. I would not stay the night in 
any village, much to their disappointment as they had many more questions 
to ask, they told me, but I pressed on to Vanimo. 

Owing to many hindrances—two nights had been spent at Seko—it took 
five days to walk the 40 miles to Vanimo. Certainly a prau journey saves 
much fatigue. 

Crossing the last foreland we all got rather badly cut on the sharp coral 
rock, which has to be clambered over at a steep angle. Five of the carriers had 
to be tended for cuts and leech bites when we reached the next stream on the 
other side. We were all limping; I had deep gashes cut in my leather shoes 
which I had brought with me specially for that part of the journey. It seemed 
wiser to leave the carriers in a village with Julius to follow next day. I myself 
went on ahead with the krano of Seko. It was my intention to make for the 
government rest-house in Vanimo, but fortunately we met a boy who warned 
me that the house was almost fallen to pieces, and its ruins had been appro- 
priated by a herd of goats. It would have been exasperating to toil up that 
very steep hill only to find the house uninhabitable. 

I was advised to go to the mission instead. Now, when I stayed last in 
Vanimo, there had been no mission station, although the German Roman 
Catholic Mission had several stations along that coast. So it was an immense 
surprise, when I climbed the last hill and looked down upon Wanimo harbour 
from the west side, to see that the whole of the slope which had been tangled, 
pathless forest, except for a few coconut palms, was now a large clearing. 
From that distance the green looked like smooth lawns, and there was a large 
iron church, several neat houses, a school, storehouse, well, cookhouse, 
chicken-house, and so on. It was entirely the work of two men, a Dutchman, 
Brother Michael, and an Austrian, Father Hittenberger, who had accom- 
plished this feat in fourteen months, with Papuan labour. All the buildings 
are of local timber, every plank has been sawn up by themselves. An orderly 
estate beautifully kept. 

It was very pleasant staying there, always breezy and without mosquitoes, 
for there is no stream or standing water near, rain water drains down the 
slope into the sea. All the water used on the station, and it was never stinted, 
came from the well which contained sea-water that filtered through coral. It 
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was clear and very cool, one could never have guessed what it was for there 
was no vestige of salt in it. 

Stores and mail were brought by a six-weekly schooner from the head 
mission station at Finschhafen. No other white men live at Vanimo. The 
government station, east of Wanimo Harbour, consists of a police barracks 
and kuli house. The derelict government rest-house, store, and doctor’s 
house are no longer needed. No white official had visited Vanimo for two 
years. The station was formed originally to stop the smuggling of bird 
plumage over the border into Dutch territory, after the passing of the 
Plumage Bill. A district officer resided there. When it was no longer neces- 
sary to thwart that trade, Wewak was made the chief station on that piece of 
coast, with an A.D.O. at Aitape. : 

The Roman Catholic Mission west of Wanimo Harbour is also called 
Vanimo: the two native villages of the western bluff are Wanimo and Wor- 
rebu. It was the Germans who made confusion by changing the W into V. 
It is a pity, for the name Vanimo has no meaning in the native language, 
while Wanimo means “the place beyond” or “‘round the corner” and desig- 
nated the harbour. I was told that both bluffs, east and west, are also known 
as Wanimo. Wanimo Harbour is a lovely piece of water, sheltered even in 
the north-west monsoon, although sudden storms may be quite dangerous 
for praus. The Germans named it Angriffs Haven, which still appears on 
old maps. Before that it was named Anse d’Attaque by Dumont D’urville, 
but the native name certainly has priority over both these names. 

Brother Michael was quite glad of a visitor—the first civilized being 
he had seen for weeks, because Father Hittenberger was building a new 
station on the road to Aitape. I met him a few days later on the coastal 
journey. 

Fresh carriers were hired at Vanimo. Those from Dutch territory were 
sent back with Julius and the krano after spending all their wages at the 
mission trade-store, which was stocked with Australian goods different from 
those in the Hollandia stores. Some of the stock, such as a special line in 
bush-knives, was cleared in the first five minutes. 

The next part of my work, in the Torricelli Mountains, took two months. 
The account of that journey and the camp life on Mount Lucreu would take 
too long to describe here. 

On 19 March 1940 I returned to Vanimo, having planned to repair the 
doctor’s house and make it my headquarters until the collection which I 
had promised to the South Australian Museum was completed. 

Father Hittenberger would not hear of this. He had orders from his*bishop 
that I was to have a room allotted to me at the Mission Station, where I could 
leave part of my kit at any time when I wanted to encamp in the bush. Any- 
thing that the Mission could offer me was to be put at my disposal. I had 
some provisions with me which we shared. My camping equipment I pre- 
sented to Father Hittenberger when I went away. That was all that I was 
allowed to give in return for their hospitality, and nothing could repay their 
whole-hearted assistance and keen interest which they took in all that con- 
cerned my work. 

These missionaries, fathers, brothers, and sisters, are extremely hard 
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workers. The mission is run on frankly commercial lines and pays its way. 
Considerable assets used to accrue to the Mother Mission in Germany ; these 
have ceased because of the Nazi persecution of the Roman Catholic Church. 
The money is now invested elsewhere. 

When I stayed at Vanimo Mission we used all to go our several ways until 
evening. Then after supper they liked to linger and talk: it was their one hour 
of leisure in the day. We talked in German, neither of them understood 
English, and Father Hittenberger knew no Dutch. When alone they used to 
talk either pidgin-English or German. We discussed everything under the 
sun: Father Hittenberger delighted in arguments. Or we played a mysterious 
game with bone buttons on a home-made board. 

Most of the hard work of the station devolved on Brother Michael, but 
the Father made furniture and sawed, as well as teaching in his school. He 
was very popular among the children, and they attended well; they belonged 
to the two villages Wanimo and Worrebu, large villages with a large popula- 
tion. 

There is a most peculiar square-headed type among these natives, very 
pronounced in the early stages. I examined the children at the school and the 
Father rested a book on the top of some heads to prove how very flat they 
were on the crown. This led to a scene. The children did not like being 
singled out, for they were laughed at by the others. Two were found crying 
passionately because the Father said they had heads “all the same as bokkis” 
(boxes)! We had to restore order by persuading them that we envied them 
their square heads. 

Having fixed upon a certain village inland which seemed favourable for 
collecting, I sent for carriers from that village and went up there to finish my 
work. 

The coastal ranges south of Vanimo appear to be of the same formation as 
all that coastal district east of the Oinake complex, namely, broken hills of 
reef limestone, with clay and sandstone. There are long series of these hills 
running roughly parallel with the coast. About 12 miles inland is a range of 
different formation, of clay and a rich black soil, without limestone or any 
type of rock, except on the prominent peak, Mount Sawa, which is plainly 
visible from Wanimo harbour. I encamped in the village of Krissa on this 
range about a mile to the north-east of Mount Sawa. 

It was a tedious journey; it occupied a whole day from before dawn to 
sunset. From the shore one sees only what appears to be a gradual slope of 
high forest, except when showers or mist show up the ranges. We crossed 
* eight of them, steep with thin crests to which we toiled only to slide down on 
the opposite side and begin another climb. Clay pockets with protruding 
coral rock make particularly hard going, but create specially favourable con- 
ditions for leeches, which were massed locally in patches, of all sizes and 
various colours—a revolting sight. 

There are few streams, but one gave us considerable trouble; the bed is full 
of coral boulders. When the water is high enough to cover them, even the 
Papuans will not attempt to cross, for they cannot stand up against the stream 
and would be knocked down and battered among the rocks, which can ‘‘crack 
their heads all the same as coconuts,” as they described it to me. 
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We had to send a couple of boys to look at it before my party left the beach, 
as there had been some heavy rain. It was reported passable, but when we 
reached the bank only the tops of rocks were showing in swirling yellow water 
with chains of cream bubbles. The carriers manoeuvred successfully, jumping 
from rock to rock with the baggage. I could not accomplish this, so trees had 
to be felled and laid across the rocks for me; by taking each bridge at a run I 
managed not to lose my balance. 

Krissa is at about 1000 feet. Part of the village, with a rest-house, is on a 
narrow spur, but where the range widens out into a small plateau is the main 
village of large huts built around a clearing. Only a few trees are left standing, 
and there is a good view in every direction. They like a breezy site, these 
people. Sorn, the boy allotted to me as a personal attendant because he knew 
a little pidgin-English, would remark several times a day: “Good wind” here, 
or perhaps of a house would say: “This is a good house, it has plenty of 
wind.” It is rather an unusual predilection for Papuans. 

These villagers have practically no clothing; usually the men wear a gourd 
without a belt, and the women wear the scantiest of aprons in the form of a 
bag attached to a string round the waist. Two carriers had /Java-lavas, 
because they had been working on a plantation, but these were discarded the 
moment we left the coast. 

They are true forest people and great hunters, rather light in colour, well 
proportioned, lithe and quick of movement. They have intelligent faces, and 
good heads on rather long necks, which gives them a graceful appearance, 
far more so than the bull-necked negroid type of native. In many ways they 
reminded me of Polynesians, especially as they were so happy, always singing 
and laughing. The dialect is spoken in one other mountain village and in 
Nigra on the coastal road. Nigra has a mixed community, representing two 
villages which suffered from some epidemic: those who survived it were per- 
suaded to build a new village on the coastal road. But they are not happy; 
they never seem free from malaria and are listless and dissatisfied. No doubt 
they are physically unfit and therefore malaria gets more hold upon them; but 
when one knows the Krissa people who are so near akin to them, one realizes 
that they will never flourish on the seaboard away from their beloved hills and 
forest. Krissa villagers are homesick directly they are away from the moun- 
tains, even for a short time. They dislike the sea and are really ill at ease 
whenever they have to stay at the coast. Men of that village were clearing 
part of the coastal road (for which they are responsible) while I was staying at 
Krissa. They always came back at the week-end to have a hunt and see all 
their old haunts again, rejoicing as if they had been absent for months. After 
Sorn had worked for me for a week he asked to have a morning free so that he 
could join a pig hunt. He spent the time in running and dancing in the 
forest instead of hunting, he told me, and came back wreathed in ferns with 
orchids stuck in his hair, and his forehead smeared with white chalk as a sign 
that he was happy (if it had been red soil all his world would have understood 
that he was angry or sorrowful). 

One peculiar custom of the younger men was their daily gymnastic display. 
In early mornings they would foregather in the clearing near the rest-house, 
and race round and round it, chasing one another, wrestling, leaping as high 
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as they could in the air, leaping over obstacles—logs, rocks, bushes—while 
an audience of women and children looked on and encouraged them by 
shouts of laughter. Their speed when running is surprising, and they can 
keep it up for hours. Whether their unbounded energy is the cause or effect 
of good health I do not know, but there was no case of sickness among them, 
not even of skin disease. The exercises were not so much an exhibition of 
exuberance of spirits as a means of keeping their muscles supple for the chief 
business of their lives—hunting. 

Once when collecting alone in the forest, I chanced to disturb a pig asleep. 
Sorn was visibly excited about the incident when I told him. But when it 
happened a second time, the same pig on the same spot, he left no doubt in 
my mind that this was a very important affair. The moment I had finished 
my evening meal he rushed off to the village to spread the news. Two 
younger boys came back with him to have the exact spot described to them 
where the pig had been sleeping. They squatted in the doorway panting, as 
Sorn had made them run all the way. Fortunately for my reputation, I had 
been collecting for several days in the same direction, so had certain land- 
marks to guide me directly I left the path. I cited a list of them in the order 
in which they occurred. One is obliged to memorize such things when work- 
ing in the bush. Each item as I mentioned it was translated by Sorn and 
repeated by the other boys. This is indeed the Papuan’s method of giving 
directions; to those three nothing I mentioned was insignificant: the rotten 
log broken up to find beetle larvae, broken sapling, palm with two fronds 
chopped off, knot tied in a large fern, twisted tree trunk, fallen tuber root of 
an epiphyte full of ants, and so on. At the end of the recital they had as clear 
an idea of the route as we could learn from a map. Next morning they 
located that pig and slew it. Sorn told me that if I had spoken within its 
hearing it would not have returned, so it was lucky I was alone. He also 
informed me with grave emphasis that I had misinformed them on one point, 
for the knotted fern came before the mutilated palm, not after it as I had 
said. I felt singularly flattered by the confident way they had applied to me 
for directions, for they evidently ranked me as a true bushman., 

There is a “kill-song” connected with a pig hunt, not used on any other 
occasion. The hunters squat in a ring around the dead pig and grunt in 
chorus while they dip their fingers in the blood. When sated with this form 
of entertainment they give vent to guttural howls ending in full-throated 
yells. I did not find it ravishing, there seemed no melody whatever in the song. 

If the Krissa men did not spend so much time in hunting they would fare 
badly. They have some gardens on the lower slopes, but those I saw did not 
appear to grow good crops. The sweet potatoes were very poor, being small 
and fibrous. Near the village sago is cultivated; not of the same species that 
grows in the swamps below, but the mountain species with unarmed rachis. 
It is planted in the clay of small hollows and carefully tended by the women. 

The Krissa people certainly impressed me very favourably. I quite enjoyed 
my visit. I stayed in the rest-house and had a hut built for the moth-screen, 
“house belong lamp,” on the edge of a precipice towards Mount Sawa, where 
a landslide had opened up the forest over a wide area. It was ideal for collect- 
ing at night. The hut should have been ready a day earlier, but my carriers 
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brought back from a coastal stream some particularly stout bamboos which 
do not grow in the mountains. These are the right kind from which are made 
the reed pipes or flutes which are peculiar to the tribe. Of course, directly the 
boys had got the bamboos, they were crazy to start work on them. They 
could not be expected to put aside such an exciting job as carving flutes fora 
trivial matter like building a hut! It was only when I paid a personal visit to 
the village that I discovered what was holding up my work. I told them that 
while it was fine they were to get on with the building, and they scattered 
through the forest obediently enough to fell trees. When later a terrific down- 
pour drove me back to the village, Sorn was deputed to ask me, without 
irony, whether it rained hard enough for them to finish their flutes. In the 
afternoon I received another polite message: did I intend to sleep early? 
because otherwise they would like to practice on their new flutes near the 
rest-house. I was quite interested in the instruments and glad to hear them 
played, though the results were scarcely more musical than the “kill-song.” 
The flutes have water inside them to produce the correct note and the holes 
must be exactly the right size. Their combined efforts were extremely mourn- 
ful and rather like an orchestra tuning up. The moon was nearly full; flutes 
are played at the feasts which take place at that time. : 

The village clearing where the feasts are held is quite extensive, fully 100 
yards long and nearly that in width. Round it are large houses very neatly 
built; they contain more than one family. The platform is only a couple of 
feet from the ground, and the roof is so low that there is only a short distance 
between eaves and platform. This space is covered by a sort of fringe of palm 
leaves hanging below the eaves, so that anybody squatting inside can see out 
through the ragged ends, but passers-by cannot see whether the house is 
inhabited, unless they come near and peer inside between the fringes. 
Although houses have no outside walls, crossed palm fronds at the entrance 
are quite sufficient to keep out burglars. Nobody would dream of walking in 
until the owner removed them, although it would only entail pushing aside 
the fringe and stepping on to the low platform. There is a separate house for 
bachelors, and one for spinsters; what is most interesting is that widows are 
also segregated, but not together, each with her children occupies a separate 
dwelling. I asked whether that was her late husband’s house and she is 
merely left in possession, but was told that a house is specially built for any 
widow. There were five widow houses at that time in the village. One had 
no children and lived quite alone, the others had young families. 

Two white men from Aitape have visited the district, Mr. Carey and Mr. 
Johnson. They furnished me with a rough sketch-map, which was most 
useful. But before their day it was regularly visited by Malay traders, as I 
discovered by chance. 

I was passing the hut of one of the oldest men of the village when I noticed 
that he was wearing a king shell (#.e. a large white cowrie) round his neck. | 
conversed with him, using Sorn as interpreter, and asked whether Malay 
traders used to come there, because the king shell was at one time used as 
currency. He was delighted to talk about the traders who came no more, 
only his generation remembers them. They were trading of course in paradise 
birds. One man came every year and stopped for a month at a time, while 
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the villagers hunted birds for him, and he paid in beads, knives, cloth, cowrie 
shells, and tobacco—things that would cost a few shillings. I learnt that this 
was a regular trade route leading inland, and this same trader went beyond 
the Bewani Mountains. I asked whether the villagers liked the traders. The 
old man beamed, there was no doubt about his feelings: “Abidi wai-ai!” 
(traders good) he repeated several times. The old trading road crossed the 
plain to the Bewani Mountains and beyond them to country inhabited by the 
Bendi tribe, a race of small natives of whom not much information is available. 

It was in Krissa that I collected important points about the mysterious 
sangumen, which led to my coming to some conclusions about this curious 
myth, that seems to exist among natives from Vanimo to the Torricelli 
Mountains, possibly farther east as well. West of Vanimo the Jotefa natives 
of Humboldt Bay did not recognize the name and declared there were no such 
things in their forest. The myth probably belongs to the culture of certain 
tribes along the northern coast. I have never come across it on any of my 
previous New Guinea expeditions, but this is the first time I have had any- 
thing to do with those particular tribes. 

When first one is told about the sangumen (the same word is used for 
singular and plural, and is I believe of Papuan origin),' it sounds like a yarn 
invented to frighten children and prevent their straying in the forest. For 
the sangumen is an awful being which haunts dense forest and attacks its 
victims when they are alone. Now, there is a widespread belief in hostile 
bushmen among Papuans. Even on Waigeu, where all the forest people have 
died out many years ago, the sea people are convinced that the forest is full 
of them. Wherever there has been much fighting between tribes, the tradition 
of hostile individuals still haunting that locality will remain, long after the 
unfriendly villages have broken up and the inhabitants dispersed. So I 
supposed the sangumen to be of this category. If told in a certain district that 
no small boy must help me collect insects in the forest lest he should be killed 
by a sangumen, I would hire several youngsters and make them keep together 
within call. But I never thought there was real danger until I began to hear 
of mysterious murders. Then the myth took on a deeper significance, and I 
became more chary of having children with me without their parents. One 
does not wish to be mixed up in any such untoward incidents, some indeed 
were very disagreeable. 

A young woman with her three-weeks’-old baby, both in good health, were 
found dead in the forest, no visible cause of death. Next it was a small boy 
who had been strangled. Relatives merely shrugged and said “sangumen” 
when I questioned them; in this and all other cases I heard of, there were no 
witnesses. Other tragedies that had happened previously were told me from 
time to time. Inquiries had to be made judiciously on such a delicate subject. 
A casual question when only one or two boys were with me produced quite a 
lot of information, but if there were several present it was better to keep off 
the subject. 

Father Hittenberger, of the Vanimo Mission, contributed more stories 
which had come to his notice. He had also discussed the matter with one of 


' There is a tribe in Borneo called Sangu. I do not know whether this can have 
any connection with the sangumen of New Guinea. 
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the oldest Fathers of the Mission, who worked in bush villages for many 
years. Father Schmidt had some extremely grim experiences, and there was 
much which even he could not explain. One story in particular was of a boy 
whose corpse the parents showed to him. He had been sent after palm nuts 
into the forest but did not return that night. Next morning they found him 
dead. There was nothing to show the cause of death except a small bluish 
mark on the forehead, not exactly a bruise, and the skin was not broken. But 
the whole body was frightfully swollen. Father Schmidt suspected the poison 
of a plant which he said could cause this reaction, but he could not explain 
how the poison could have been administered. 

I did not meet Father Schmidt, and his stories were all second-hand 
through Father Hittenberger. This was not satisfactory, because of the 
latter’s disconcerting habit of referring anything unexplained to the super- 
natural. I said once: “Are you suggesting that the sangumen may be a super- 
natural agent?” And he said: ““Why not? There are very strange things in the 
Papuan forest which we don’t knoW anything about.” So there was some 
difficulty in sifting evidence. 

Father Schmidt was firmly convinced from his own observations that on 
occasions one of the older men of a village may impersonate the sangumen and 
commit a murder. This is of great importance if true, because it suggests 
that this may be one of the myths used for safeguarding the secrets of the 
tribal culture, which may not be divulged under pain of death. Tabus have 
to be rigorously enforced or the cultural rites would lose significance. In the 
majority of cases a delinquent, who has broken a tabu and knows he deserves 
death, is so convinced that he will die that he succumbs to hypnotic self- 
suggestion. Others appear to be of tougher fibre, but these must not be 
allowed to survive. It seems probable that the sangumen was invented as a 
punitive measure. The culprit, knowing he has incurred the death penalty, 
and seeing some sight or hearing some sound connected in his mind with the 
sangumen may be seized with a paroxysm of fear and die. But should there be 
any risk that this will not take place, he must be got rid of by some other 
means. Or should the individual who impersonates the sangumen be accident- 
ally discovered and recognized, then one realizes that the victim must be pre- 
vented from revealing that the sangumen is a fraud. This seems to me a 
solution which is not contradicted by anything which I learnt about the 
sangumen. Of course there may be some other explanation. On the other 
hand, in some districts sangumen may be the local name for hostile bushmen, 
as for example in Krissa. There the villagers were terrified of them. I was 
warned off the haunted spots very solemnly. Sawa Peak was apparently a 
hot-bed of sangumen, and there were other dangerous places. So many, in 
fact, that my collecting would have been seriously curtailed if I had not 
assured Sorn that I was entirely spook-proof. This statement was accepted 
with a touching faith. 

Once I had the honour of being taken for a sangumen. I was collecting 
insects off the bark of trees, moving from trunk to trunk, and crouching 
among trees in a thicket. Women and children caught sight of me from some 
distance away and immediately began to scream for help. The noise and 
excitement were so disturbing that at last I came out on to a path to see what 
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was the matter, and found myself being cautiously stalked by half a dozen 
men with bows and arrows. It was really fortunate that in the confusion I 
was not shot, for the men were quite as frightened as the women. So that a 
human form dodging from trunk to trunk suggested a sangumen to those 
people. 

From Sorn in Krissa I heard that although the majority of victims are 
women and children, it is not unknown for a full-grown man to be murdered 
by sangumen, but never an old man. Some of these deaths may very well be 
from accidents while hunting. The slopes are very dangerous because soil is 
giving way all the time; there are many spots where a whole mountain side 
has disappeared into the valley below. On some of the ridges it is not safe to 
walk, as the roots of the trees have scarcely sufficient soil to grip, and may 
topple over at any moment. 

Looking south-east from Krissa there is a particularly fine view of the 
Bewani Range about 8 miles away, rising beyond a plain. I did not reach 
those mountains because there was a great deal of collecting to do on the 
plains, and round Krissa and Mount Sawa. Sawa Peak is about 1500 feet 
high; it appears to be of limestone with a formidable cap full of pits, and 
with jagged masses of rock that even the Krissa people will not climb. They 
own the Peak and are proud to claim it, but regard it with superstitious awe. 
There are the usual tales connected with it, of boys who disappeared while on 
hunting expeditions. 

The season remained stormy and uncertain; heavy rain fell daily all the 
time I was at Krissa. But when I returned finally to the coast, the weather 
improved sufficiently for the journey to Hollandia to be safely accomplished 
by prau. 

When it was known in Vanimo that one of the village trading praus was 
to take me over the boundary to Hollandia, there was excitement and no lack 
of volunteers to go as crew. On the morning fixed for the start, a little delay 
was caused by some of the leading ladies of the village, who came with 
shopping lists to my boss boy. The lists were pieces of knotted fibre; each 
knot represented an item. It was amusing to see the boy, with wrinkled fore- 
head intently concentrating on the knots, while detailed instructions were 
given. His memory could never be relied upon where my own work was con- 
cerned, but I am sure that nothing was omitted of those important com- 
missions. 

This weighty conference over, the best trading prau of the village was 
loaded with my belongings; a new prau with a noble bunch of cassowary 
feathers at the top of the high mast, and a newly carved figurehead. On this 
section of the northern coast the figurehead in general use is a bird; some- 
times one is told that it represents a sea-eagle, sometimes a cormorant, the 
fact being that the origin has been forgotten. On Vanimo praus a cuscus is 
carved below the bird’s head, the whole forming a conventional design which 
is very pleasing. I obtained specimens of the pigments formerly used for 
these figureheads. Only the oldest men of the village remember them because 
nowadays paint is bought for them at the Mission store. A certain red soil, 
coral lime, a yellow sandstone, and charcoal are used after days of preparation. 
For instance, the charcoal, made from a special tree, was only used after 
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a stain of specially prepared mangrove sap had been applied, for this fixed 
the charcoal. 

The south-east monsoon was not normal that year. It began in April, as 
usual, but instead of the wind increasing every day, it would begin after 
sunrise quite briskly, and then veer round to the north or perhaps die away 
altogether. We sailed for the first two hours after leaving Vanimo, but then 
the crew had to take to their paddles, with frequent interludes when fish were 
sighted. There are very fine fish and many sharks on the coral reefs of that 
coast, and all the crew had brought spears. 

The sea was not calm enough to permit us to stay the night at Wutong, as 
I had planned, it would have been dangerous to put off in a loaded prau in 
the morning when the tide was out. The prau had to land on reef, be pro- 
pelled up a creek and dragged to safety before the next wave broke. We 
accomplished this in the afternoon, but had to put off again at 6 p.m. when the 
tide was turning. It gave one a few hours rest and chance of a bathe. All 
that night the Audis paddled, till at dawn we picked up a breeze near the Tami 
River and sailed halfway across Humboldt Bay. Then a sudden thunder- 
storm leaped on us from the Cyclops Mountains and we made a triumphant 
entry into Hollandia Bay in a straight line, water streaming off us, and the 
sea gurgling round the figurehead. 
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COLONEL SIR CHARLES ARDEN-CLOSE, rF.r.s. 


HE following notes may serve chiefly as an introduction to two letters 
from Mary Kingsley, written in 1898 and 1899, dealing with the then state 
of affairs in West Africa. 

In 1895 I was directed to proceed to Old Calabar, to undertake the survey 
of the tract of country between the Rapids of the Cross River and the junction 
of the Urifian and Ikankan Creeks, at the head of the Rio-Del-Rey. The 
straight line joining these two points was the theoretical boundary between 
the British Niger Coast Protectorate and the German Colony of the Kamerun, 
and the representatives of the two countries were to suggest a workable 
frontier following generally the ideal boundary. The distance between the 
terminal points was small, and turned out to be about 75 miles in a straight 
line, though it was, of course, a good deal longer by the bush paths actually 
followed. The position of the junction of the creeks had been fixed, astro- 
nomically, by Mr. A. G. Fowler, the year before; but the position of the 
Rapids of the Cross River was uncertain within some miles. 

The late Captain E. P. S. Roupell was appointed my Assistant, and we 
travelled out to the Coast in the Elder, Dempster Line ship Accra, com- 
manded by Captain Nelson Hampson, whom many old Coasters will remem- 
ber with affection. He was very British and was convinced that the country 
was going to the dogs. We had to play cricket in a very confined space on 
deck, with a real cricket bat and a real cricket ball—a fearsome game. He 
used to take sights with an ancient “ham-bone,” and got excellent results 
with the instrument. He had a liking for a salad composed of equal parts of 
onions and cucumbers; I do not recommend the mixture. 

Before leaving England I was able to consult two men, who had recently 
returned from the Coast, as to a suitable outfit. One of them said that what 
you chiefly wanted was pumps to wear in canoes and a supply of tinned soups, 
and the other thought that a prime necessity was a bundle of india-rubber 
bands to keep your papers together. And that is all I got from them. Actually, 
in addition to the usual outfit of stores and instruments, I made a point of 
taking Shortrede’s log. tables, giving trigonometrical values to single seconds. 
This saves a good deal of time which would otherwise be spent on interpolat- 
ing from less complete tables, and is worth at least the weight of a food box; 
it is the last economy of weight that I should ever make on such an expedition. 

Well, Roupell and I reached Old Calabar on 4 September 1895, and had to 
wait about until October 9, arranging our stores, collecting carriers, and doing 
some surveys in the neighbourhood. ‘The Commissioner and Consul-General 
of the Niger Coast Protectorate at that time was Sir Claude MacDonald, but 
he had just been offered the post of Ambassador at Peking, and the acting 
Commissioner was that very able man, Ralph Moor, whose sad death not 
very long afterwards was a source of deep regret to those who had served 
with him, Wall was the Vice-Consul in local charge. 

One must not expect too much of an infant Protectorate in which every- 
thing has to be built up gradually, with no large funds to dispose of. ‘The 
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official houses of wood with corrugated iron roofs, were quite comfortable; 
the routine work was, no doubt, carried on efficiently; the local forces were 
well trained by British officers; the police force was adequate. But great 
reliance, perhaps too great, was placed on communication by river and sea, 
with the result that little was known of the interior of the country and its 
inhabitants, except those who lived in villages on the banks of the Cross 
River. Large villages, away from the river, such as Oban, 30 miles from Old 
Calabar, had never been visited by officials. The missionaries knew some- 
what more about the native races, but not much; they did excellent civilizing 
work at their mission stations, but did not wander far afield, or settle in 
distant villages, with the notable exception of Mary Slessor. As to a know- 
ledge of native customs and beliefs, that was sadly to seek in those days; it 
needed the valuable studies and writings of Dr. P. Amaury Talbot, who, 
later on, opened up on the Niger Coast this fertile field of investigation, to 
show how great was our ignorance of these matters, and how difficult it must 
be to govern justly a people whose springs of action differ so much from 
ours. 

On October 4 a German gunboat arrived from the Kamerun Colony, 
bringing Leutnant von Besser, who was to be my colleague on the boundary 
survey, and a much more important passenger, namely Mary Kingsley. For 
the next few days I had the privilege of talking over with her many interesting 
West African problems. She was a brilliant talker, and wrote just as she 
talked. Original and clear-headed she had no hesitation in criticizing official 
negligences. But it is only fair to remember that, in those days, the health of 
the small British community suffered severely from the climate; the climate 
sapped European energy, and ill health and death were the frequent rewards 
of service on the Coast. 

Mary Kingsley had just come back from her adventurous journey in French 
Equatorial Africa. One of the objects of her expedition was the collection of 
fishes from the Ogowé and other rivers for the British Museum. She had 
travelled through the country of the cannibal Fans, alone, except for the four 
native Africans who paddled her canoe. She saw primitive Africa, unadultera- 
ted by any admixture of civilization. Coming back by German territory she 
climbed the great Peak of the Kamerun Mountain, and had packed many 
experiences into a short space of four or five months. She described these 
experiences in a racy style all her own. 

On October g the boundary expedition started from Old Calabar and 
steamed up the Cross River in a flotilla of boats: the Lily, Christopher Thomas, 
Maple Leaf, and Miller’s launch. Moor accompanied the expedition as far as 
the Rapids. We took seventy-five carriers and fifteen soldiers, and the 
Germans fifty carriers and ten soldiers. The distance by river from Old 
Calabar to the Rapids was rather more than 200 miles. We stopped for the 
night at Itu, Ungwana, Adun, and Ododobo, and reached a creek near the 
Rapids on the 13th. 

I took observations for time and latitude at each place that we stopped at, 
but the weather was cloudy and there was occasional rain. I had to shoot sun 
or stars through breaks in the clouds, and found the method of double 
altitudes, described in ‘Hints to Travellers,’ very useful. On the 13th the 
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Christopher Thomas had to anchor with her port screw blades off; she had 
probably collided with a snag. We tried to tow her and nearly capsized, so 
we packed the Lily full of men and stores and staggered along in the centre 
of the stream. Next day I went down stream again in the Lily, with two 
other launches, and brought up the remaining men and stores. The village 
that we were now encamped at was called Nssakpe, and we remained there for 
ten days. Meanwhile Moor and the flotilla left us and went down river, back 
to Old Calabar. 

Whilst we were at Nssakpe, von Besser and I steamed through the Rapids, 
in the Lily, before she left. It was raining, and the river was fairly full. We 
found that the Rapids are very much like any other part of the Cross River, 
except that, as it is there narrower, with a minimum width of some 50 yards, 
it is swifter. There are no striking cliffs, though there are some about 50 feet 
high half a mile below. The Rapids are about 1300 yards long. The place is 
really a narrow gorge and hardly deserves the name of rapids; there are small 
swirls and whirlpools, and the launch got twisted about a bit. But there was 
not a sign of a wave. The use of the name Rapids had the advantage that it 
provided a point that the diplomats were able to fix upon, for the general 
description of the boundary; but it is, I think, an example of that over- 
description to which travellers are somewhat prone. 

During our stay at Nssakpe we had the usual talks with the chiefs of neigh- 
bouring villages as to their population, trade, relations with other villages, 
farms, and other matters that might affect the boundary. What amount of 
truth there was in the replies that we received is difficult to guess, for we 
naturally had to discuss matters through an interpreter, but on the whole I 
think that we got a pretty fair idea of the local conditions. It was the custom 
for each chief to bring a “‘dash” of sheep or yams, plantains, goats, coconuts, 
and on one occasion, later, a porcupine; we returned what was supposed to 
be the value of the dash in trade-cloth, tobacco leaves, or brass rods, and I 
believe sometimes beads, for I remember being surprised that the fashionable 
beads were not those of brilliant red, green, or blue, but black or white. The 
monetary system must have had its complexities, but no doubt Roupell or 
Billington, the botanist who was attached to the expedition, would have been 
able to say what payment in rods and tobacco leaves would be equal, say, in 
value to one goat and a porcupine. As to the latitude of Nssakpe, from my 
observations I made it to be 5° 47’ 50”, and I worked out von Besser’s value, 
from his observations, to be 5° 47’ 54”. I mention this to show that there was 
‘no technical dispute between us as to the geographical positions of the places 
that we camped at. 

Roupell, Billington, and Heimthaler, the German assistant, all had attacks of 
fever at this place, chiefly caused by getting wet, for we had a good deal of 
rain, with frequent tornados at night. Von Besser and I determined to move 
off on the 24th, leaving behind Roupell, Billington, and Heimthaler with a 
small guard of soldiers. Roupell thought that there was, in the neighbourhood, 
a tendency towards cannibalism, and did not want to be made the subject of 
a practical experiment in the matter. The German officer and I moved off 
to a village called Otu. On the way we had to cross a swollen stream, and our 
native guides and carriers managed the crossing very cleverly by felling two 
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trees, on opposite sides of the stream, so that they interlocked, and we were 
able to climb across, to within a few feet of the far bank. We got a little wet 
in the process, with the result that next day I had a dose of fever, which 
lasted four or five days. In those days fever was the enemy and prevented 
continuous application to the work in hand; it was indeed a great hindrance 
to good exploration. 

I found that there was, what seemed to me after travelling for some years 


The Cross River country 


in Burma, a curious custom by which white officials, if they went up country, 
as they did but rarely, slept in native huts, and took no tents with them. I 
do not think that this was a good custom. So we were given no tents, and at 
Otu I had to inhabit the Egbo house, which had a very special smell of its 
own. It was not an agreeable spot to be kept a prisoner in, whilst getting rid 
of the fever. I must say that my German colleague was very considerate 
during these few days; but I should also add that he was severe, even to 
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brutality, with the natives under him. However I never had any difficulties 
with him about boundary matters. 

Our march led us through the villages of Ekoroman, Anom, Okuri, Ekong, 
Ekonako, Abasi Etim, and then by canoe to Archibong on the river Akpa- 
Yafe. Until we reached the lower part of that river the route took us through 
hilly country, and we climbed several of the hills, notably Okuri Peak, 
3522 feet high. The forest was continuous, and the villages were just clearings 
in the forest. We used to sketch the tracks by compass, taking bearings every 
few minutes, or watching the average bearing over a few minutes, for it was 
quite impossible, along those tortuous bush paths, to do anything like a regular 
compass traverse. Of course, whenever the weather allowed, we fixed our 
position astronomically at the end of each day’s march. There were no 
adventures. Our work was limited to the neighbourhood of the boundary, 
and we could not see any features in the distance, away from the track, on 
account of the thickness of the forest. But we got occasional views from the 
hills. I have a note that on Okuri Peak the jungle was, generally, not very 
dense; the trees averaged some 18 inches in thickness, with occasional 
monsters. Sometimes there was a fairly dense undergrowth of creepers, and 
' there was a good deal of vine rubber growing. 

At a village called Abung we found that they had recently killed an elephant 
and the Egbo house was covered with blood and smelt horribly. This 
village had a fair trade in rubber, and occasionally in ivory. The same 
remark about trade applied to Ekong, where we encountered a column of 
driver ants, which we turned aside by burning paper and cloth in the way 
of the column. We reached Abasi Etim, a beach on the Akpa-Yafe, on 
November 13, spent a couple of days here, hired five canoes, and sent off 
sixty of the party to Ifiang, a village about an hour and a half down stream; 
four of the canoes came back to us in the evening. On the 15th the rest of us 
canoed down to Ifiang, stopped to chop and change stores. Then von Besser 
and I with Billington and Heimthaler, with a few carriers, a total of twenty- 
three altogether, left in the canoes for Archibong. Billington and the doctor 
marched from Ifiang, overland, to Old Calabar, a distance direct of about 
20 miles, but a good deal longer by native tracks. 

As we came down the river the men paddling struck up a kind of song. 
The leader sang quite well, and when I asked our interpreter what he was 
singing, the interpreter said that the gist of his remarks was that they had no 
use for the Germans; but the interpreter may have been a diplomat. 

At Archibong we finished up the work, agreed upon the geographical 
positions of the places that we had visited, identified the junction of the 
Urifian and Ikankan Creeks, and proposed a working boundary instead of the 
ideal straight line. And then back to Old Calabar in the Lily, with Miller’s 
launch towing a lighter. The expedition thus came to an end on November 19. 
I stayed at Old Calabar until December 3, and left in the Accra, the same ship 
that I had come out in. At Bonny I heard that Moor was up the river, so 
Captain Hampson gave me a cutter, rowed by “boys” from the ship, and we 
rowed up river and met the Jvy, the beautiful new yacht, coming down with 
Moor on board. I had a talk with him and handed over the necessary maps 
and reports. 
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I shall not easily forget the kindness of the staff at Old Calabar; many of 
them came down to the shore to see me off and we had a very friendly farewell, 
Many of the officials were capable men, who paved the way for a more com- 
plete system. But it may be admitted that the Niger Coast in those days was 
not a very attractive protectorate to serve in, though it had the advantage of 
being in touch with a very un-Europeanized part of tropical Africa. To 
obtain a good picture of this region, as it was a few years later, one cannot do 
better than read Dr. Amaury Talbot’s books, which are a mine of informa- 
tion about the natives and their customs and beliefs. A casual traveller, such 
as the present writer was, can learn little or nothing about these matters. 

On return to Old Calabar I found that Mary Kingsley had left for England. 
Mr. Stephen Gwynn, in his ‘Life of Mary Kingsley,’ says, “When Mary 
Kingsley was on her way home in 1895, a German warship gave her a passage 
to Calabar from Cameroon; and here she decided to wait for the Batanga’s 
sister ship, ‘going to say good-bye to Mary Slessor at Okyon during the few 
days at my disposal.’”’ I heard that before she left she had nearly set the 
Consulate on fire; she was putting some of the fishes that she had caught in 
the Oguwé for the Natural History Museum into bottles filled with pure 
alcohol, and was waving burning sealing-wax in the neighbourhood of the 
bottles, when some fell into the alcohol and a fine blaze was the result, which 
however was safely put out. 

Three years afterwards I went to Nyasaland and had some correspondence 
with her, chiefly as far as I can remember, about the beliefs of the people of 
the Tanganyika Plateau. The two letters which follow are very characteristic, 
and give a vivid impression of the interesting controversies about West 
Africa, in which, half unwillingly, she became involved. But she enjoyed the 
battles all the same. 

32, Saint Mary Abbotts Terrace, W. 
8th August, 1898. 
My dear Captain Close, 

It gives me very great pleasure to hear from you again. I have often 
asked likely seeming people where you were but have heard nothing beyond 
that you were in North West India and that was a long time ago now and 
presumably entirely untrue, like a good deal of information that is going 
about now. However I am glad you are taking more kindly to your present 
bit of Africa for I grieve to recognise you never loved Africa West, though I 
beg you to believe my well beloved land is not all Oil Rivers, though it all 
like Lancelot Gobbo’s Father ‘‘does something smack,” and I also hope that 
you will find the German officer more to your taste than my immortal friend 
Von Besser, though according to Mr. Dech’s account of German officets they 
must be worse on your side than they were in Cameroon. By the way I 
wonder what you think of Dech over your way? His book attracted a good 
deal of notice here. I met him at Stanley’s one afternoon. H.M.S. sort of 
took Dech up and I gathered had found him a situation as private secretary 
to Pulitzer the American newspaper man, a situation D. had promptly 
chucked, and he was that afternoon recounting his opinions on America &c. 
He also I hear has decided to naturalise himself an Englishman and is engaged 
on journalism which seems to me his sphere. 

My West African friends black and white are as usual only more so, dying, 
fighting, quarrelling, scandal-mongering, sky-larking, and generally carrying 
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on. Captain Caulfield who you may remember was admiral of the N.C.P. 
fleet in your days is as lively as ever and now Commander of the Agincourt. 
Capt. Dundas is in China. Mr. Wall quarrelling with the rest of the staff in 
Calabar. Ditto Griffiths. Roger Casement I hear has just got the consulship 
at Loanda and had fallen off his bicycle in Ireland and hurt himself some 
more. I accept the latter statement without doubt but the first I am not sure 
of until I see him. Sir Claude MacDonald as you know is having an anxious 
time of it in Pekin. 

As for West Coast policies they are in an awful mess. Often when I was on 
the Coast I used to have to withdraw into rocks and wild places & laugh for 
fear of hurting the feelings of the local circus, and now it is a relief for me to 
withdraw to Zomba B.C.A. and laugh at the circus up here, for the whole 
situation and my situation in it is highly comic. I do not know how, nor why, 
but the Chambers of Commerce of Liverpool and Manchester have got it 
into their heads that I am a heaven sent genius for trade questions & figures. 
The English press has got it into its head that I understand the nature of the 
African native, and that I “‘possess a judicial nature unmoved by humane 
considerations.” Picture to yourself the consequences! for a light hearted 
lunatic like me!! Well I tackled Liverpool & Manchester and became what 
Sir George G[oldie] calls “the captain of that pirate crew’’; together we 
warmed up the missionaries—had a whiff round with the Aborigenes Pro- 
tection Society—stirred up the poor dear ““Times” until the perspiration ran 
down its nose with rage—and are now making ourselves very charming to 
Chamberlain. None of these thing are my doing Captain Close. My crew 
get into rows ashore & I have to rescue them. Then I show them up behind 
the scenes. Then they promise not to do it again & promptly do. Now when 
C. came into office as Colonial Secretary he wanted to make the affair an 
historical success in English history. Down in S.A. there was that rocky old 
Kruger & Rhodes. Canada took to dictating instead of being dictated to. 
Australia of course would not be managed. So there was no field left him 
except those unfortunate sets of Crown Colonies, the W.I.’s and W.A.; down 
on them Joe descends and proceeds to tidy them up. The consequent state 
can only be likened to a compound of spring-cleaning with boys home for the 
holidays, a house moving & a Hyde Park mass meeting in a rage. 

Financially our West African Colonies are ruined & I believe will be as 
much blessing to the Empire as the West Indies, but the thing that grieves 
me most is the awful loss of white life the thing has already cost. As you 
know, the C.O., in order to administer the hinterlands sent out a lot of white 
officers & men of a far superior class to those who had previously had to deal 
with W.A., really valuable men, and they were told all sorts of fairy tales 
about the climate, that it was quite healthy in the interior &c & they have 
died of fever something awful. I saw a private letter from one of them the 
other day who is in the Niger hinterland; he said “I don’t think it can be 
quite as healthy as they said it was up here. There were 12 white men here 
last year, seven of them died & we have all been ill since we came & poor 
so & so died last week.”’ As for the black population it’s in a sort of Indian 
Mutiny. I cannot blame Chamberlain entirely, like the rest of my crew do. 
I know he has been taken in on the one hand by the representations made of 
the enormous wealth of W.A., and on the other hand by the exaggeration of 
the mission party, but I fear it will end in disaster. He had the choice of 
taking the opinions of the experienced traders, & instead of taking it he has 
taken that of the officials, who as you know in West Africa are surrounded 
by Kru boys in a sort of Harem, shut off from the wicked (?) outside native 
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world, and who as you know do not know the interior like the Indian, Burman, 
or any other form of English official. But of course Chamberlain was not to 
know this. 

As for your kind offer of help with ju-ju I shall only be too grateful. We 
have no reliable information in English about the Ethnology of your region. 
Sir H. H. Johnston is the only man who has worked at it, and his work mainly 
deals with Ethnography with a dash of anatomy. The laws, institutions and 
above all the religious ideas of Central Africa are absolutely as yet unknown. 
Captain Burrows is publishing a fine work on the Congo Free State upper 
East region, but that will be all the more valuable if you can send us material, 
or if better still, you will write a book yourself on the various tribes you meet 
with. The thing that is receiving most attention here now is the question of 
the Deification of Ancestors, that is to say, are gods made out of ghosts or 
men, in W.A. they are not. The W.A. god is a separate breed and non- 
human. I fancy as far as one can make out from books it is the same with you, 
but I should like to know. 

Then there is the question of totemism, men having descended from 
animals; this I believe to be a confusion in words, but again we want to know. 

Then there is a section of anthropologists who are clean cracked on 
patterns on pots or anything. I must put in a word for them. 

Then there is my own particular party, made up of myself & another 
gentleman Professor Kohler of Berlin, who are keen on law, law of inheritance 
and property, as well as religious law. And in this connection all information 
on the so-called secret societies is a joy to us. In fact any sort of information 
we can get from a scientific man like you is invaluable. 

I do not know exactly when I shall get out to West Africa again. My 
movements depend entirely on my Brother. As long as he stays in England 
I must stay to look after him domestically. He is now reading early Chinese 
literature preparatory to returning to the East. When he goes it will be to 
Upper Burmah & the Malay States, and when he goes East I go to my 
beloved W.A. for a two years spell. I have been very ill with an attack of 
influenza which has upset my heart & I shall be thankful to get away into a 
better climate than this is for me. Again thanking you most sincerely for not 
having forgotten 

Yours truly, 
M. H. KInGsLey. 
Here is a second letter: — 


32, St. Mary Abbotts Terrace, W. 
26th April, 1899. 

Dear Captain Close 

I feel like several notorious criminals rolled into one for not thanking 
you in writing more promptly for your letter of the zoth February. The 
reason of the delay has been this, among several bad habits I have that of 
using letters as book markers. Well, I read your letter and took pleasure in 
the fact that you had not forgotten me and then went on reading Sloan’s 
Jamaica, folio edition, found an exciting passage, in went your letter, years 
roll by, I have the influenza, and 14,000 rows with Liverpool, Manchester, 
the C.O. and what not; on reviving from these cannot find your address— 
wretchedness—more years roll by, then comes in Im Thurn, Commissioner 
for the hinterland of Demarara, we have out Sloan to look at the pretty 
pictures and there is your letter safe & sound, as flat as a botanical specimen, 
joy, & I hope forgiveness from you. 
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I should much like to hear you talk about B.C.A. I have heard so much of 
it from Johnston, and so much against J., and so much for him, & so on. The 
majority of my B.C.A. informants seem to have their money on a Major 
Manning & resent anyone else being admired. One, a lady, however, divides 
her admiration . . . her name is Craddock & she came in to tea with me 
only yesterday—seems a pleasant person, and her description of B.C.A. 
almost made me want to go there, instead of to W.A., but I cannot go any- 
where until my Brother takes himself off & leaves me free from domestic 
duty. When he will do so I do not know, for he is reading Chinese literature 
& learning Thibetan, lengthy pursuits, & meanwhile I live in a W.A. atmo- 
sphere & try & keep the peace among a lively band of old coasters & deal with 
correspondence as huge as Mr. Gladstone’s when out of office. It is very 
interesting and often intensely amusing, if one has a sense of the ridiculous; 
for example, last week I had a letter from a lady unknown who said she had a 
son who was thinking of going into the army; if he did so did I think he 
would be sent down to W.A.? And if I did think so, would I tell her about 
the best safeguards against the dangers of barrack life there? I referred her to 
a military man, who came round to me in a ferocious state requesting me to 
keep my old women to myself and things like that. 

As for politics they have become for me horribly complicated by 2 well- 
beloved friends going out to West Africa as Governors. I shall never be able 
to twit governors now, & Liverpool & Manchester regard me with a jealous 
eye. Manchester gave me a state lunch & asked me to speak to its chamber 
of commerce, to keep me in line. But it is a sad situation. 

I should regard it as a favour if you would allow me to quote those notes of 
yours to Dr. Fraser, of Cambridge, with your name. I do not like to do so 
without leave, but there are several most important points in them, & they 
completely support Dr. W. Schneider and some other ju-jus of mine. I hope 
you are going to publish a statement on B.C.A. when you have got your 
accounts straight, instead of throwing away your time reading me. Believe 
me, Ever 


Yours gratefully & truly, 
M. H. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF JAPAN 
E. H. pe BUNSEN 
Meeting of the Society, 5 May 1941 


F the wide range of subjects that the title of this paper might admit I have 

chosen two special periods of Japan’s foreign relations, with some account 
of her history and its uneasy geographical setting. For Geography does 
influence History. But the former does not control the latter, as Haushofer, 
with his quasi-scientific theory of Geopolitik, would have us believe. It is an 
interesting coincidence that he should have begun to develop his doctrine 
when in Japan, and in association with military expansionists there. Never- 
theless, although he has rendered the association between history and 
geography suspect, this need not prevent us from considering some of the 
geographical factors that have gone to affect Japan’s history. 

Japan, like Great Britain, is a maritime country, insular, narrow, with 
abundant seaboard, of the type that begets sailors; she, too, is placed on the 
fringe of a great continent, in whose affairs she is perforce closely involved. 
She stands with her back to the fluid wall of the Pacific Ocean, and this has 
made her ever watchful of an eastward movement by any Power that prevails 
in Northern Asia. 

Japan’s long string of islands links the sub-Arctic Pacific to the sub-tropical. 
A chain of volcanoes, dormant and active, forn.s their backbone; earthquakes 
are a feature of her life; and typhoons disturb the adjacent seas. Her climate 
is made enervating by the damp warm air of the Black Tide (Kuroshio). A 
mountainous country, with a dense population and a relatively small propor- 
tion of agricultural land, makes for a clan spirit; and the development and 
influence of the clans have had, and still have, a profound effect on the history 
of Japan. 

This history prior to the eighth century is in one respect parallel to our own 
during the three centuries after the end of the Roman power in Britain: it is 
a matter of legend, speculation, and fragmentary evidence, which yield few 
facts and dates that scientific historians have been able to accept. But this 
much they have been able to state with a certain degree of sureness: that the 
Japanese of to-day are descended from an immigrant stock that gradually 
spread over their two larger islands (Honshu and Kyushu) and displaced the 
original inhabitants, of whom the Ainu of the Hokkaido are the survivors; 
and that from the third until approximately the seventh century Japan was in 
contact with China, Korea serving as the main channel of communication 
between them. During this period almost all of Japan’s cultural institutions 
and practical methods were copied from or altered so as to conform to Chinese 
models. By slow degrees she imported from China such vital and essential 
features of her national life and institutions as her agricultural system, her art, 
methods of education, and laws; method of writing, sericulture, the Buddhist 
faith, and the Confucian ethic. 

From about A.D. 600 historians have increasingly reliable sources, for 
Japan’s contacts with China yielded in due course written records on which 
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they can draw, and we begin to see definite facts emerge from historical 
obscurity. It was in the years immediately preceding and following the turn of 
the century that, after long years of infiltration, Chinese and with it Buddhist 
influence came sweeping over Japan in full flood: we read of the arrival of 
priests and images and makers of images and the erection of temples; of the 
establishment of different grades of Court rank, the promulgation of a Con- 
stitution, the issue of sonorous edicts. In those days, it is true, Japan’s choice 
of models was limited ; but even if she had been able to look farther afield for 
them she would have gained little: in the days of the Sui and T’ang dynasts 
China approached and attained, alike in culture, in administration, and in 
material power, a position in advance of all the contemporary world. 

By the middle of the eighth century Japan had carried her first known 
experiment in the adoption of an alien system as far as she could or chose, 
and during the next eight hundred years she developed, broadly speaking, 
on her own lines, until the great era of European maritime discovery during 
the latter part of the fifteenth and the earlier of the sixteenth centuries brought 
fresh influences to her shores. 

The first part of this long period was fully occupied with the problems 
engendered by such vast and sweeping changes: for the impact of an imported 
system of national life, drastic and minute in its application to the whole 
Japanese ethos, upon a country so widely different in configuration, in natural 
resources, and national temperament as Japan was from her exemplar, 
necessarily produced disturbing after effects. Soon, for instance, the Chinese 
concept of absolutism began to lose its hold. Masterful and combative 
families sought to monopolize power and to govern from behind the Throne. 
Feudalism began to develop, and with it that martial spirit that became an 
attribute of the national character; its growth cannot be attributed to any 
extraneous influence: in China the warrior stood in scant esteem. Rather was 
it the economic difficulties that supervened on the adoption, unmodified, of 
an alien system of land tenure that caused discontent, fostered the clan spirit, 
enhanced the profession of arms, and brought into being the mediaeval Japan 
that was to make her first contact with Europe in the sixteenth century, that 
honoured the warrior and scorned the merchant, that relegated its women to 
the background and made Japan essentially a man’s country, that set its seal 
on the spirit of the nation. 

And, though this was a period of limited relations between this island 
country and the outside world, the Japanese, in common with other maritime 
nations, were extending their knowledge of the sea, moving gradually in the 
long course of these centuries from their own island water, to the adjacent 
coasts of Asia, and on farther afield; and by 1400 a more or less established 
trade with China, largely in the hands of religious corporations and feudal 
magnates, had come into being; but the carriers were mainly Chinese. 

A number of factors combined to retard Japan’s earlier maritime expansion. 
Her coasts were difficult, the seas surrounding them stormy; her economic 
position during the earlier part of this period did not force her to take to the 
sea, across which her Chinese and Korean neighbours, haughty, exclusive, 
and aloof, did not encourage intercourse. During the thirteenth century she 
was indeed so far from being a sea power that when towards its close Kublai 
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Khan twice tried to invade her (1274 and 1281) she could not reach out to 
meet him but stood defensive on her own coast where the forces of nature 
allied themselves with her warriors to repel his hosts. It is noteworthy that 
he employed a number of Korean as well as Chinese vessels and mariners to 
transport them. But when the middle years of the fifteenth century had 
ushered in a long period of disruption and anarchy in Japan, many landless 
and adventurous men turned to the sea for a livelihood. They made Formosa 
an entrepét for an illicit trade with China who had warned these masterful 
corsairs off her coasts. They began to move farther southward. Thus, in the 
age when Europe’s navigators were reaching the zenith of achievement, Japan 
was beginning to explore the ocean road toward the West. But she had not 
reached it before the West reached her. 


The relations between Japan and the Portuguese, Spanish, Dutch, and 
British during the second part of the sixteenth and the earlier part of the 
seventeenth centuries form, for each of these European nations, but a single 
facet of their enterprises in Far Eastern waters during these years. It was 
natural that the Portuguese should have been the first Europeans to land in 
Japan: they had settled at Macao in 1517 and were thus over fifty years ahead 
of their Spanish, Dutch, and British rivals in the Far East: the Spanish 
occupation of Manila dates from 1571; the first Dutch settlement in Java was 
formed in 1595. The East India Company did not establish its factory at 
Bantam until 1602. i 

In 1542 Mendez Pinto, a Portuguese, with two companions, landed on 
Tanegashima, to the south of Kyushu, from a Chinese vessel. And in that 
same year Oda Nobunaga, first of the succession of great men who were to 
rescue Japan from that internecine chaos which, it must be remembered 
throughout, forms the immediate material background of the events with 
which this section of this paper deals, entered into his feudal inheritance in 
the province of Owari. In the forty years of his warfare that were to elapse 
between then and his death in 1582 he was to bring more than half the country 
under his own single control. 

These four decades saw the arrivals of Portuguese traders, dealing in 
general merchandise, and in special request as instructors in the manufacture 
of gunpowder and the use of firearms, which Pinto and his companions had 
first introduced into the country. Still more important was it that the earliest 
coming of the traders should have been soon followed by that of the Jesuit 
Order. In 1449 the great Francis Xavier, Ignatius Loyola’s own contemporary 
disciple and apostle, landed in Japan, where he remained until the year before 
his death (at Sanshan near Canton) in 1552. The vicissitudes of the members 
of his Order in Japan during the years that followed were numerous, but its 
progress in the main effective ; and Nobunaga, hater of Buddhists, showed them 
special favour, receiving them first at his court in 1568. Thus, under a leader of 
Spanish nationality, did this militant international Order, that owed allegiance 
to a supernational authority, import the creed of the West into Japan hard on 
the introduction of gunpowder and cannon. The Jesuits and other Orders 
that followed them to this field numbered in their ranks men of different 
nationalities, so it is hard to say which countries were represented by their 
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nationals in Japan during these years of Nobunaga’s increasing ascendency, 
towards the end of which (circa 1580) Spanish vessels from Manila were 
beginning to call at Nagasaki and Hirado. 

Nobunaga’s successor, Hideyoshi, a man of peasant birth and in early life 
a stableman in Nobunaga’s service, perhaps the mightiest figure in Japan’s 
authentic history, at first maintained the same attitude as Nobunaga had to- 
wards the traders and missionaries, and in 1583 an embassy of three young 
noblemen left Japan for the Vatican. They were absent for eight years, during 
which the ruler’s attitude altered. In 1587 he issued an edict whereby all Jesuits 
were banished from Japan, though Portuguese merchants were free to remain. 
This decree was not however enforced until 1597, when, having become con- 
vinced of the disturbing connection between the foreign element and internal 
discord, Hideyoshi proscribed Christianity. But even so, though nine 
European fathers and seventeen Japanese converts suffered martyrdom, 
Hideyoshi was moderate in his methods as compared with many of his con- 
temporaries in Europe and South America. Nor, after his death in 1598, did 
Tokugawa Iyeyasu, who succeeded to and extended Hideyoshi’s power, 
begin by exercising it against Christianity. When he formally invited the 
Spaniards to trade with Japan he made it clear that he did not intend to 
enforce the edict against their faith. But when he found that they preferred 
clerical intrigue to stable commerce his attitude began to change. 

The closing years of the century were marked by Hideyoshi’s unsuccessful 
attempts to establish Japan as a Continental Power. In 1592 and 1597 he sent 
expeditions across the Straits of Tsushima to Korea, which he aspired to 
conquer as a prelude to the subjugation of China. But the Napoleon of Japan, 
now in the closing years of his life, had overreached his strength. Korea 
suffered greatly, but to Japan no advantage accrued. It is recorded that these 
expeditions were ferried in junks, as Portuguese galleons could not be 
obtained for use as transports. Nearly three centuries were to elapse before 
Japan sent another armed expedition to the Asiatic mainland. 

By now the Protestant Dutch were beginning to challenge the Portuguese 
monopoly of the Far Eastern trade, and in 1600 a Dutch vessel, bearing as its 
Pilot-Major that staunch mariner Will Adams, reached Japan. Iyeyasu was 
ahead of his countrymen in realizing the importance and possibilities of 
Japan’s sea-borne trade, and in Adams he found the man he needed for his 
counsellor in maritime affairs. Englishmen may be proud of the first man of 
their stock known to have come face to face with a Japanese ruler, proud of the 
part that he, a prisoner expecting execution, played in what must have been, all 
unknown to its principals and spectators, the fine drama of the first meetings 
between this forthright, candid English mariner and the Shogun, who can 
hardly have been other than a shrewd judge of character and swift to weigh 
Adam’s solid worth against the assertions of the guileful Iberians who were 
denouncing him as a pirate. Adams’ fellow countrymen were not far behind 
their Dutch co-religionists in their advance into the Eastern seas. The first 
encounter between British ond Japanese in any numbers involved a sea-fight 
between maritime adventurers of the two nations, when Sir Edward Michel- 
borne’s two ships, the Tiger and the Tiger’s Whelp, which left England in 1604, 
were hard put to resist some Japanese corsairs who tried to seize them off Patang. 

14 
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The turn of the century brought something of a change in the orientation of 
Japan’s foreign relations. The Protestant element that was now beginning to 
enter the Far Eastern field was solely concerned with trade; it let politics well 
alone, while Iyeyasu was becoming increasingly suspicious of Papal claims 
and realized their inextricable connection with the Portuguese and Spanish 
interests in the country over which he had yet to establish his full ascendancy ; 
he had learnt something of the disintegrating effects of religious strife in con- 
temporary Europe, and of the fate of Peru and Mexico, to which his ships had 
sailed. So the Dutch and the East India Company, of whose scanty fortunes 
and personal representatives a brief account is given farther on in this paper, 
had little trouble over establishing their posts at Hirado in 1611 and 1613 
respectively. In the first-named year a Spanish embassy from Mexico, having 
as its main object the discovery of the Silver Islands of the East, visited Japan. 
But Iberian influence in Japan was waning. Between 1606 and 1613 there 
were repeated edicts against the foreign faith, and in 1614 Iyeyasu deported a 
large number of Jesuits and friars and Japanese priests and catechists. Eager 
as was this far-sighted man to encourage foreign trade, he set himself against 
foreigners who fostered elements recalcitrant against his own fixed and finally 
successful purpose of establishing a unified rule over a recently disrupted 
country. 

The East India Company’s chief representatives in Japan were John Saris, 
Shipmaster, and Richard Cocks, Chief Merchant, who arrived in the Clove in 
June 1613. The Englishmen had an advantageous start, for Adams stood high 
in Iyeyasu’s favour and was able to advise and help them, though his relations 
with Saris were not of the best. Saris seems to have been a bigoted man of 
much insular prejudice: he disliked Adams’ comradely spirit towards Spaniards 
and Dutch, and probably failed to understand the fine tolerance that dis- 
tinguished him. However he engaged Adams in the Company’s service when 
he himself sailed for England in the Clove in December 1613, Cocks remain- 
ing at Hirado as Chief Merchant. Fifteen Japanese mariners, presumably the 
first of their race to visit this country, sailed with him; the violence of their dis- 
satisfaction when paid off on their return three years later has not been without 
its counterpart in more recent days. Saris remained in England until his 
death in 1643. 

After opening the factory at Hirado, Cocks established branches at Tokyo, 
Osaka, and Sakai, but these were soon closed down. Between 1617 and 1619 
the Dutch held the seas and imports from England ceased. Adams left the 
Company’s employ in 1617. Things began to look better when England and 
Holland came to terms in 1619, but the end of this venture came in 1623. 
The Company was retrenching and decided to withdraw from Japan. Cocks, 
“ta kindly generous old soul” who greatly loved his garden, sailed for the 
England that he so ardently desired to see again; but he died at sea on his way 
home. His diary is a valuable document, enlivened by many picturesque 
phrases. If no great man of business and of uncertain temper at times, this 
first representative of English interests in Japan was no unworthy one. 

After Iyeyasu’s death in 1616 events began to move towards the closure of 
Japan to the outside world that ensued some twenty years later. His son, 
Tokugawa Hidetada (Shogun 1616-22) forbade that any foreign ecclesiastics 
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should remain in the realm and prohibited the practice of the Christian 
religion. Deportation and death became the lot of many. In 1624 Tokugawa 
Iyemitsu, third Shogun, ordered all Spaniards, priests and laymen alike, out 
of the country. By 1626 the persecution was waning, only to flare up again 
after the Shimbara rising (1638), in which prevailing economic distress 
probably had a share. The Portuguese, suspected of complicity in it, were 
now in their turn expelled from the country. Only the Dutch remained. The 
East India Company having abandoned in 1623 the factory opened at Hirado 
in 1613, its English employees did not have to encounter the deportation 
orders which removed their Iberian rivals and rigidly circumscribed the 
activities of the Dutch. 

And now Japan, still in the main unaware of the importance of sea-borne 
trade to her island country, bolted her gates both ways. With the limited 
exception of a handful of Dutch and a few Chinese and Koreans, no foreigner 
might set foot on Japanese soil and no Japanese might quit it; Japanese 
abroad were bidden to return; no foreign religion might be practised; no 
ocean-going vessel might be built. Japan had engaged on a period of dicta- 
torial autarchy. Some of the causes and the immediate occasion of her action 
lie in the events thus briefly outlined. Neither they nor it can be appreciated, 
far less judged, unless carefully and impartially considered against the back- 
ground of contemporary world history and of her own rulers’ desperate 
struggles against the disruptive forces at work in Japan during this unhappy 
period. But was not this action one of the most momentous ever taken in the 
course of this millennium? On what lines the development of Japan, the 
maritime country of an essentially home-keeping yet expansionist race, with 
a strong buccaneering streak in certain elements of her population, if not 
inventive, above all nations receptive of and swift to adopt or adapt the 
methods of others, by nature supremely hospitable, martial, and independent 
of spirit as few in Asia, would have proceeded if she had not taken that 
action, it is not possible to say. One may doubt whether she would have 
established distant overseas colonies populated by her own stock during the 
great epoch of world colonization that came later, or whether, owing to a 
certain non-assimilability she would have provided any great number of 
emigrants to the colonies of other nations. But it is hardly open to question 
that it would have been a good thing, politically and otherwise, both for 
Japan and the rest of the world, if, during the next two centuries, she could 
have maintained untrammelled and normal relations with it. Had such 
relations continued Europe might have approached Asia from a different 
standpoint. 

But if Japan stood apart from the world during these two hundred years she 
was not entirely out of touch with it. Such knowledge of it as she obtained 
came almost entirely through the Dutch settlement on the tiny semi-island of 
Deshima adjoining Nagasaki. Relegated in 1641 after the closure of the 
country to this one place, limited in number to twenty at most, allowed at 
first to receive only one vessel each year from overseas, and subjected to 
humiliating conditions, the employees of the Dutch East India Company 
nevertheless played no small part in the history of Asia. It was through this 
remarkable little settlement that careful observers such as Kaempfer (1690-92), 
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Thunberg (1775-76), and von Siebold (1823-29) were able to approach and 
record their discoveries; and to them we may well be grateful. Through 
this period moreover this little band of quasi-prisoner traders kept Japan to 
some extent informed of the material improvements that the outside world 
was making. And in its later years their settlement became an intellectual 
focus for progressively minded, brave, and discerning Japanese who were 
prepared to risk all o acquire the Western learning, of which they realized 
their country’s need, in days when the spirit of exclusive reaction was still 
strong in the country. 

Nor did sporadic intercourse, in some cases the outcome of efforts by other 
countries to re-establish or enter into relations with Japan, in others of the 
necessities of mariners or of the perils of the sea, cease entirely between her 
and Europeans; moreover some of her more distant coasts and outlying 
islands were explored by European navigators such as van Vries (1643), La 
Perouse (1787), Broughton (1796), Pellew (1811), Krusenstern (1805), and 
Beechey (1827). Even before the seventeenth century was out the East 
India Company had made another attempt (1673) to secure a footing in 
Japan, but its vessel, the Return, after three anxious months at Nagasaki, 
sailed away without succeeding in her errand. And at a later day, when 
Russia was extending her power eastwards over Sakhalin and the Kuriles, 
Catherine II and Alexander I endeavoured without success to open relations 
with their neighbour. In the early years of the nineteenth century Japan was 
notably unfriendly to the foreign mariners who in increasing numbers 
approached her shores. Pellew in the Phaeton and the Russian Golovnin in 
the Diana were met with cannon shot. The British ship slipped away. The 
Russian captain and his crew were imprisoned, but subsequently allowed to 
leave in their ship. 

But as national stagnation and political instability ensued on national 
seclusion and as the nations of Europe increased their hold on Asia, the more 
progressive elements in Japan came to realize that she must either reorganize 
herself in accordance with Western practice or go down before the forces that 
had already proved too strong for many of the countries of the East, and that 
were already at her ocean gates. In 1854 she signed an agreement with the 
United States. Conventions with Russia, Great Britain, and France soon 
followed, and by 1860 a number of Japanese ports were open to foreign trade. 

Thus, to some extent under duress, Japan entered on the third period of 
her intercourse with the rest of the world. We stand too near to even its 
earlier years to judge it in any true political perspective: what is essential to 
remember is that she did not emerge as a new portent in the middle of the 
nineteenth century. Shrewd, versatile, and eclectic, she remodelled her whole 
national life once again in accordance with an imported system, and this time 
she had a wider choice of instructors. At the outset of this period Great 
Britain was the workshop of the world and its chief trader, so it was mainly 
on British lines that she began to develop her present industry and foreign 
commerce, and, in particular, her now vast cotton trade. In her railway and 
mining practise she chiefly followed America. She drew on France for know- 
ledge of modern methods of silk production and for a new legal code; on 
France also for instructors in military training and science, though after the 
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Franco-Prussian war, she turned chiefly to a victorious Germany as her 
model for these. On Germany, too, she drew chiefly for a modern medical 
scientific and educational system. Naturally bureaucratic, she adopted what 
might be termed continental forms of national administration and local 
government. 

And now Japan turned again to her interrupted maritime career. British 
naval officers and engineers helped to create the Japanese Navy, and many 
Scotsmen and Englishmen became her mentors in shipbuilding and her 
guides in the new ways of the sea. Among them, as among others of our 
countrymen who have followed their calling in Japanese waters, there have 
been many men of skill and daring and of strong and sterling character. And 
when, in days yet distant, this phase of Japan’s history shall come to be 
appraised in perspective, men may well recognize in British seamen like 
Cope and Price and Stevenson lineal successors to the very honourable 
tradition that was founded before them by Will Adams, Master-Pilot, of 
Gillingham in Kent. 


DISCUSSION 


Before the paper the PRESIDENT (Field-Marshal Sir PHttrp CHETWODE) said: 
In time of war a programme of lectures is inevitably liable to alteration, and the 
lecture we had originally hoped to hear to-day cannot now be given. So we are 
fortunate in having instead Mr. E. H. de Bunsen, formerly of H.M. Consular 
Service in Japan, and a cousin of the late Sir Maurice de Bunsen, who was for 
many years our Foreign Secretary. Fourteen years ago Mr. de Bunsen read us 
a paper on Formosa. This afternoon he speaks from his wide knowledge on 
“Some aspects of Japan.” 

Mr. de Bunsen then delivered the lecture printed above, and a discussion followed. 

Admiral Sir W1LL1AM GooDENouGH: The lecturer said little of the present 
population of Japan. I believe I am right in saying that it is now increasing in 
greater proportion than the population of any other country. China might be in 
competition but for her frightful infant mortality. The Japanese, if they are to 
maintain their standard of life, have either to find new land to which their 
surplus population can go or more markets for their produce. When the 
Japanese are told that their population is increasing unduly they reply that they 
like children and that they do not wish to limit their population. Thus there is 
the problem of what is to happen to that largely increasing population. The 
Japanese do not only want land but they want land agreeable to themselves. 
Manchukuo is too cold; they do not like Formosa; they really would like North 
Australia, so that they could go on with their pearl fishing, or go farther south 
as a stepping-stone to greater expansion. 

I was waiting almost breathlessly to hear Mr. de Bunsen mention the name 
of Adams, and was much relieved when he did so. Up to a certain time in the 
history of Japan there was hardly a Japanese merchant vessel afloat that was not 
commanded by a British mercantile officer, and the whole of the Japanese Navy, 
to begin with, was built in England. 

The PrestDENT: It remains for me to ask you, ladies and gentlemen, to thank 
our lecturer for his excellent lecture and series of photographs. There is tragic 
interest to us at this moment in the thought that a nation which resembles us 
so much, an island and maritime race, a race that has in many ways the same 
sort of history as we have, should now be divorced from us and actually joined 
with the horrible men with whom we are at war. 
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THE LATEST MAP OF NORTH EAST LAND 
A. R. GLEN 


| ies the summer of 1938 the Norges Svalbard og Ishavs-Undersokelser 
carried out an aerial survey of North East Land, basing this on the tri- 
angulations of the Russo-Swedish Expedition of 1g01 and of the Oxford 
University Arctic Expedition of 1935-36. 

The war has made it impossible to obtain all the results of the 1938 expedi- 
tion, although, while on a visit to Oslo in 1939, I was given copies of many 
of the photographs. I also learnt that Dr. Gunnar Horn and Dr. Orvin were 
engaged in plotting the survey itself. 

A more recent visit to Spitsbergen however has resulted in my obtaining 
a copy of the first map embodying this survey, that of Dr. Orvin, the outline 
of which has been used in the map reproduced in this paper. It will be seen 
that, except in three localities, the north coast remains exactly as mapped in 
1935-36 by J. W. Wright. 

These exceptions all occur on the east side of Dove Bay, where bad 
weather had seriously interrupted Wright’s work, and where his plane-table 
results were plotted in dotted lines as being tentative and subject to error. 
Instead of one, two glaciers from the East Ice should be shown as reaching the 
bay, the second being found at the very head of the inlet immediately to the 
east of Mount Louise Richard. The second correction is that the small inlet 
which was shown immediately south of Mount Louise Richard should in fact 
be a lake. The third correction is that a bay, consisting of two inlets, enters 
the east coast of Dove Bay 2 miles south of Saether Bay. 

The east coast of North East Land between Ice Cape and the Worsley 
Glacier remains effectively as shown in the survey of Croft and Glen. To the 
north of the northern outcrop of bare rock (now named Cape Viking) however 
there is an important change. From the cape the rocky ice-free coast extends 
1", miles west to its meeting with the ice-cliffs which run 5 miles north. At 
their northern point, the north-eastern corner of North East Land and thus 
the true Cape Leigh Smith, their direction changes west, continuing as such 
for another 11 miles. To this whole ice-front has now been given the name of 
the Leigh Glacier. 

The most important alteration is found on the south coast. There, west 
of Cape Mohn, a dramatic advance of the ice-front of about 13 miles has 
occurred at some time between 1935 and 1938. The aerial photographs 
reveal the chaotic crevassing caused many miles inland by this movement. 
The cause is still unknown except that it certainly was not a developing 
glaciation, and can only have been either a tectonic disturbance, or some 
internal glacial cataclysm, perhaps of the kind described by Professor Mason 
in his “Study of threatening glaciers” (Geogr. F. 85 (1935) 24-41). 

The existing information on the rest of the island is little affected by the 
new survey. 


FARMING IN THE NATIONAL INTEREST 


RECONSTRUCTION AND THE LAND; an approach to farming in the 
national interest. By Sir A. D. Hatt. London: Macmillan, 1941. 8345": 
inches; xii +288 pages. 12s 6d 

IR DANIEL HALL approaches the problem of British agriculture without 
political or sentimental preconceptions: he regards the land as a national asset 
which is not being fully realized, and proposes a plan for its profitable working. 

The first half of his book provides a useful analysis of the structure and the state 

of British farming at the end of 1938. It is, as he shows, difficult to arrive at a 

precise value of the industry to those engaged in it. The number of farmers 

actually dependent upon it for a livelihood is largely a matter of estimation, and 
it is still more difficult to determine the incomes drawn from it. The section 
devoted to the latter problem is of special interest. What emerges from it are 
the extreme variations not only annually and from one district to another but 
also in the same localities. The income on an arable farm in the Lothians may 
vary from one year to another from a loss to a profit of over £3 an acre: a good 

arable farm in the Plain of York may return nearly three times as much as a 

mixed farm of comparable size in Devon with much the same rent and valuation 

per acre: while considerable differences are to be found among farms on the 

Lincoln wolds. The reasons are of course partly geographical, technical, and 

the course of world prices. Abler farmers since the close of the ‘‘golden age”’ in 

the ’seventies have succeeded by adapting their methods and output to changing 
economic conditions: this however often means cutting expenses as heavily as 
possible and working the land regardless of the future, thus destroying the 
natural fertility of the soil. Though the output per worker (£200) is high in 
contrast with that in other countries (France £90; the Netherlands £120), the 
output per acre is low, £7 as against £8 and £17 in these countries. From these 
contrasts, illustrating the less intensive character of British farming, the author 
contends that much more could be obtained from the land. It is noteworthy 

however that agricultural workers have enjoyed in recent developments a 

higher standard of living than the continental worker. 

The author, surveying farming as a whole, regards its decline as only too 
evident, whether judged by the declining arable acreage, the tumbling down of 
pasture to rough grazing, the deterioration of equipment, or much of the 
evidence from the income statistics. The farmers’ remedy for this condition is 
State protection in its various forms: before the present war the subsidies and 
reliefs they received were roughly equivalent to a fifth of the agricultural output, 
and in some cases farmers were receiving sums almost equal to the rent of their 
lands. The author opposes a continuance of this policy: apart from its having 
failed to achieve its aim, in the long run it merely enhances rents and encourages 
its recipients to continue along traditional lines. Among the other points he 
makes against the present system, or lack of system, are the loss of control of 
the landlord over his tenants, inability to obtain capital on favourable terms, the 
lack of opportunities for young men of ability but without private means, 
the difficulties caused by private ownership in carrying out large-scale drainage, 
scrub clearing, reclamation schemes, and, a point to which he attaches much 
importance, the re-grouping of farms in larger units on which modern methods 
could be employed economically. His plan therefore is State ownership of 
agricultural land, and the second half of his book presents his proposals in 
much detail. 


This policy he believes would secure greater production at less cost, through 
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the gradual re-grouping of farms in larger and more economic units and the 
rehabilitation of the land. He stresses particularly that the working of the farms 
would continue in the hands of the farmers, or at least the more efficient of 
them. The very complexity and scale of these proposals will perhaps suggest as 
strongly as his analysis to the lay reader the author’s conception of the plight of 
the industry: that a long-term policy will be necessary is apparent, but whether 
adequate control can be maintained only through State ownership is a question 
with many ramifications, including the whole post-war economic policy. The 
author adduces many cogent arguments for his proposals, and states them 
clearly and temperately, against the background of his long and close experience 
of the scientific and practical aspects of British farming. G. R. CRONE 


REVIEWS 


AFRICA 


EUROPE AND WEST AFRICA. By C. K. Meex, W. M. MacMIittan, and 
E. R. J. Hussgy. (University of London, Heath Clark Lectures, 1939.) 
London: Oxford University Press, 1940. 9 X 512 inches; 144 pages. 10s 6d 

The problems and adjustments arising from the contact of Europe and West 

Africa were the bases of the Heath Clark lectures delivered by the three authors 

at the London School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine. 

All three are interesting writers, with varied knowledge; and all three have 
had some personal experience of West African conditions. Dr. Meek’s interests 
are mainly connected with administration and anthropology. Professor 
MacMillan is chiefly concerned with labour problems and their repercussion 
on the lives of West Africans. Mr. Hussey was formerly Director of Education 
in Nigeria. Each one writes of the West Africa he knows. But it is perhaps 
rather surprising to find that the problems with which they deal were con- 
sidered to come within the scope of lectures on Preventive Medicine and 
Tropical Hygiene. There is, except incidentally, very little mention of either 
in the lectures. 

The first deals with the changing cultures of West Africa, a most important 
matter for all those keen to see the fullest development of the West African in 
the best way to suit his own African interests. In the past he has been looked 
upon as a savage; a slave; a victim of aggression, by black, brown, or white 
conquerors in turn; a labourer; a convert, to Islam or to various brands of 
Christianity ; a backward people, the ward of an European power. But not until 
very recently has the European regarded the West African as a man in his own 
right with a future in and a duty to his own land and people before all others. 
The slow awakening of this idea is traced by these authors, each taking his own 
special point of view. 

After a necessarily brief survey of the historical and religious development of 
West Africa in the first lecture, comes a discussion of the problems of adminis- 
tration and cultural change, with special reference to Nigeria, where they are 
quite different in, for instance, Kano in the north and Iboland in the south. 
The relatively highly civilized Moslem communities of the north present many 
interesting and forceful contrasts with the partially Christianized tribes of the 
southern forests. Only towards the end is there any mention of health problems, 
and they are merely touched upon in passing. 
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Professor MacMillan deals primarily with the problems of labour in relation 
to the mining industries of West Africa and therefore concentrates upon the 
Gold Coast. He brings to bear upon these complex conditions his knowledge of 
some of the fearful mistakes made by South Africa in relation to its native 
labourers in the mines, especially gold mines. However much humane people 
wish to keep the West African native ‘‘unspoilt,”’ the fact must be faced that he 
is being swept headlong into modern industrial conditions and we Europeans 
are responsible for seeing that he gets a square deal: and before it is too late 
and he is spoilt. Apart from the gold-mining industry of the Gold Coast, 
Professor MacMillan in his second lecture goes on to consider the achieve- 
ments of Sierra Leone, with its clashing cultures of coast and interior; and the 
Gold Coast cocoa industry, an amazing example of West African enterprise and 
determination. The paradoxical dangers of prosperity and success are well 
illustrated in the Gold Coast. In these lectures health is mentioned merely in 
connection with the efficiency of labour. His third lecture deals in greater 
detail with measures of reconstruction in the Gold Coast. 

In Part III Mr. Hussey justifies his bias towards educational problems on the 
grounds of the close association between mental and bodily health. He hope- 
fully says that in many parts of West Africa the village school is gradually 
becoming the centre of light and learning. The subjects of health and dietetics 
are indeed important in such an insanitary land. He touches too upon the 
weakening of tribal sanctions for conduct and the problem of what to put in 
their place: a problem which is far from being solved. Mr. Hussey also touches 
upon Indirect Rule, as any one must who deals with northern Nigeria. He is the 
only one who even mentions French West Africa, where very different means 
are taken to solve problems very similar to those discussed by these three 
authors. 


The lectures are interesting, instructive, and authoritative. They are by no 
means exhaustive; and they certainly do not deal to any extent with preventive 
medicine and tropical hygiene. A. B. 


AUSTRALASIA AND PACIFIC 


POLYNESIAN PARADISE. By Donatp SLoan: an elaborated travel journal 
based on ethnological facts. London: Robert Hale, 1941. 8': X 5'2 inches; 288 
pages; illustrations. 12s 6d 

Polynesian Paradise is an interesting story of life on the Manu’a Islands of the 
East Samoa Group. The book starts at Pango Pango on the Island of Tutuila 
where the author obtained permits to visit the Manu’a Group, protected by the 
United States as native islands. From the opening, with a vivid description of a 
hurricane at Pango Pango, the story moves with a lightness of touch and 
amusingness of expression that keep the reader ever expectant. The writer of 
the story is supposed to have remained on the islands long enough to learn the 
language and become an accepted member of the community, so much so that 
he was offered the position of regent high chief of a village until such time as he 
could marry off the young chief and make him fit to take office, but the book is 
only said to be an elaborated travel journal. However it is written with real 
knowledge and feeling of the local customs. 

The specially interesting parts of the book are perhaps the first initiation 
ceremony with the naming of the stranger, the graphic account of the shark 
hunt, and the functions of the regent high chief. The most amusing reading is 
the description of a local cricket match, incompletely learnt from British sailors, 
and modified to suit local conditions, where the sides number seventy-five to one 
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hundred players, the captains are chosen for their prowess in improvising dance 
steps, the batsman has four runners, and the players start with black spots all 
over their faces, one spot being removed for each run scored ; the whole thing 
looking more ‘“‘like a Hollywood musical extravaganza than a serious athletic 
contest.”” 

Perhaps it is worth amplifying one statement, ‘“‘the Manu’a Islands have been 
a possession of the United States since 1900.”” In the Pacific Islands Year Book 
for 1935-6 it says that ‘““The Tripartite Treaty of June 14 1889 . . . proclaimed 
the Samoan Islands neutral territory. . .. After ten years however there were 
serious disturbances in Samoa and a further Treaty, signed on Nov. 14 1899, 
abolished the kingship and gave Western Samoa to Germany and Eastern Samoa 
to the United States.” 

The story of the book is based on facts of native life, so it is of more interest 
to ethnologists than geographers, but it will be read by many and enjoyed. 


ECONOMIC AND HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY 


GEOGRAPHY AND WORLD POWER. By James Farrcrieve. Eighth 
edition. London: University of London Press, 1941. inches; viii +376 
pages; sketch-maps. 7s 6d 

Since its first publication in 1915 Mr. Fairgrieve’s introduction to historical 
geography has gone through eight editions. Little alteration appears to have 
been made to the text in this issue, and wisely no attempt has been made to deal 
with recent events. Its popularity has no doubt been due to the compact and 
thought-provoking summary it offers of a wide field, and to its readability. The 
histories of many nations from ancient Egypt to those of the modern world are 
briefly considered in relation to the major geographical controls. If the reader 
feels at times that there are other aspects to the story presented here, he should 
remember the author’s insistence that the book deals with material things, and 
particularly his definition of history on its material side as “‘the story of man’s 
increasing ability to control energy.’’ Occasionally this attitude is allowed to 
influence his opinions in other fields, as for example when he asserts that “‘love 
of the family . . . (is) much more likely to be fostered in the north than in the 
south of Europe.” 


GENERAL 


THE BASES OF A WORLD COMMONWEALTH. By C. B. Fawcett. 
London: Watts, 1941. 8 X 5": inches; xi+167 pages; sketch-maps and diagrams. 
7s 6d 

Professor Fawcett here treats a topical subject of which the fundamental con- 

siderations and their practical application are only beginning to be exposed and 

considered. His essay, which does not sweep objections dogmatically aside, is 
helpful in indicating the lines which further discussion must follow. He opens 
by showing clearly the present vastly increased scale of man’s use of material 
resources and mechanical power, which has raised problems demanding for 
their solution some form of world unity. He then analyses the distribution of 
the geographical advantages and natural resources upon which the major 
human regions are now founded. A limited number only of these areas are 
capable of serving as the basis of a world power, and of these western Europe, 
defined as ‘‘the great lowland in the ocean gate of Europe,” on account of its 
resources, population, and relation to world routes, must be the starting point. 
For reasons referred to later, he considers that this unit could not form the sole 
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base of such an organization. The support of the region on the western shores 
of the North Atlantic, similar in development and sharing a common cultural 
inheritance, is essential; so that eventually the world unit would be based upon 
the ‘‘Midland Ocean”’ as classical civilization was based on the Mediterranean. 
The idea of a “United States of Europe” is rejected by the author, mainly 
because it would inevitably be dominated by Germany and also because in 
practice it would require the secession of the United Kingdom from the British 
Commonwealth. The problem of Germany can be solved only by the re-educa- 
tion of its people, not through its European neighbours, but through the world 
power. The remaining chapters discuss the non-material aspects of this 
suggested unit, language, education, the common social heritage of the English- 
speaking peoples, and the future of the dependencies. Probably few would 
quarrel with Professor Fawcett’s contention that any form of democratic world 
order must be built upon the peoples of the Atlantic coasts, as far as can be 
foreseen at present. But, as he recognizes, much more than geography is 
involved in his thesis. He explicitly states that his study omits all questions of 
organization; all the intricate details of economic control for example remain to 
be formulated, as does the equally thorny problem of world legislation. It is 
simple to assert that ‘‘there are but two unchangeable natural units of human 
organization—the individual and the whole of mankind,’ but the whole 
problem arises precisely because the individual is not a standard unit, each 
being the heir to one out of a large number of social and cultural complexes. 
The will to unite cannot be imposed, it must obviously come from within: the 
problem appears to be how best to foster this spirit and at the same time to deal 
equably with current affairs. An international order, too rigid and defined at 
the outset, seems to the reviewer to promise as many evils as benefits. In other 
words, the need is to provide the necessary interval for the education to which 
Professor Fawcett rightly attaches so much importance. G.. KR. C, 


HISTORIC THORN TREES IN THE BRITISH ISLES. By VaucHan 
CornisH. London: Country Life, 1941. 834512 inches; 94 pages; illustrations 
and maps. 8s 6d 

Dr. Vaughan Cornish, inspired by his inheritance of Thorn Farm, Salcombe 

Regis, with its historic thorn, has collected much information on the distribu- 

tion of these trees and on the veneration accorded to them, as evidenced by 

their perpetuation through replanting. The pith of his main argument is briefly: 
the prefix or suffix thorn in the name of a hundred signifies that the place of 
assembly was marked by a thorn tree; as the hundred boundaries date from 

Roman times, and these names, all found in southern England from west 

Middlesex to east Somerset, are related to the area occupied in the first century 

B.c. by the tribes of the second Belgic invasion, this use and veneration of the 

trees was introduced by them from the continent. Other occurrences elsewhere 

in the British Isles are to be explained by similar invasions. Though in the 

Saxon period thorns figure as boundary marks in the charters, it may be doubted 

whether the antiquity of the practice is as great as is here suggested. It is 

extremely doubtful whether the hundred boundaries had in general a Roman 
basis, and the distribution of the names ‘compounded with “thorn” might have 
been examined with reference to the preference of the tree for the deeper chalk 

soils and clays. It is possible that the significance later attached to them had a 

purely religious origin, similar to that which grew up around the special case 

of the Glastonbury thorn. It is strange that, as the author points out, there is 
no cult of the tree on the continent, except in Brittany, whither it may have 
been carried by Celtic invaders in the fifth century. 


THE MONTHLY RECORD 


LAKE MEAD, ABOVE BOULDER DAM 

The Geographical Review for July 1941 has an important paper by Mr. 
Carl B. Brown, on the surveys of Lake Mead since the gates of the Boulder Dam 
were closed on 1 February 1935. In 1930 Brock and Weymouth of Philadelphia 
had made a topographical survey over a couple of miles round about the dam 
site, and an air mosaic over about twice that range; but it does not appear that 
the area which would be flooded by the lake above the dam, when it was closed, 
had been minutely surveyed. Eight days before the gates were to be closed 
Professor Andrew Lawson of Berkeley addressed the Commissioner of Reclama- 
tion to interest him in an important problem that the lake might serve: to 
measure the erosion in the basin of the Upper Colorado river by measuring the 
silt which would accumulate in the reservoir. The U.S. Geological Survey and 
the Soil Erosion Service promptly endorsed the suggestion, and it became clear 
that a precise survey of the whole lake basin must be made at once. By the third 
week in February the water was backing up at the rate of 2 miles a day, and 
would soon be outside the area covered by the photographs of 1930. A contract 
was awarded to the Fairchild Aerial Surveys by telegram received in Los 
Angeles at 8 a.m. on February 23, and five hours later, 270 miles away, they had 
finished photographing the critical area that would be flooded in a few days. 
Mr. Brown gives a full and interesting account of the photographic operations, 
and of the difficulties in establishing ground control, horizontal and vertical, 
in the deep gorges through which the river runs: one may agree with him in 
thinking it the most formidable control problem encountered to that date in 
the history of photogrammetry. The ground stations were selected by photo- 
graphic reconnaissance and occupied by parties carried by truck, outboard 
motorboats, or water sleds driven by airplane engine and propeller as occasion 
required. Short-wave radio brought each afternoon gauge readings from a 
station thirteen flood-speed hours upriver, making it safe to camp in places 
otherwise quite unsafe, and the data of the angle-books were transmitted daily 
to Los Angeles by radio for a quick verification of closures. It does one good 
in these times to read of so elaborate and expensive an operation for peaceful 
ends. 

‘The field work was completed in 1935, and forty-seven sheets, contoured by 
the stereoplanigraph at ro feet vertical interval, on the scale 1/12,000, have been 
engraved on copper. One thousand sets have been printed, but they are not for 
sale or distribution. A set is possessed by the American Geographical Society, 
and a beautiful plate in the Review shows part of one sheet, on a reduced scale. 

Those who have been heard to say that really precise contours are not worth 
making by stereogrammetry should read the account here of how the content 
of the lake at different levels was determined by cutting up squares of the map 
contour by contour and weighing the remainder after each cut with an analytical 
balance. The result was to show that the lake’s capacity is 2,000,000 acre-feet 
more than was estimated, or 6% more, and to develop a rating table of content 
for each foot of height on the gauge which gives a sound basis for operation. 

One of the many beautiful photographs shows the muddy stream of the 
Colorado running into the clear waters of Lake Mead, which have dropped 
their load. It is an anxious question how long it will be before the lake is silted 
up, for there was already in some places 40 feet of sediment by the time the first 
traverse soundings were made. An estimate by the Bureau of Reclamation makes 
the annual deposit 137,000 acre-feet, and this would fill the reservoir to its spill- 
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way sill in two hundred and nine years. Some possibilities of remedy are briefly 
discussed ; the important thing is that the first survey has laid a sound founda- 
tion for future studies, which must be undertaken. 


THE OVERSEAS TRADE OF BRITAIN 

The changes in the overseas trade of Britain between the years 1930 and 1939 
are analysed by H. W. Macrosty in the Journal of the Royal Statistical Society 
(vol. 103, pt. iv, 1940). Despite all the changes in the international attitude to 
trade in these years, the author shows that British trade, apart from a slight 
recession at the close, was making a satisfactory recovery, and that though the 
total of world trade had declined between 1929 and 1937 by approximately one- 
half, its general structure was little altered. Thus Britain, with 10% of the 
trade retained the second place as an exporter, and remained the greatest 
importing country with 17°3% of the world total. Taking the level of 1935 as 
100, the value of all British exports in 1930 was 116-6, and by 1938 they had 
recovered to 112°1. Corresponding figures for retained imports were 128-4 and 
112°7, though in 1937 they had reached 119°5. Within these totals there were 
naturally changes in the position of individual items and in the distribution of 
trade. In 1930, 29°12% of total imports came from the Dominions, India, and 
the colonies, and 43°51% of exports went thither; in 1938 the comparable 
figures were 40°39 and 49°87, one-eighth of the exports going to the Crown 
Colonies and Protectorates. In the broad categories there was little change in 
relative positions by value: among the imports the proportion of food increased 
slightly and manufactures declined: among exports raw materials increased at 
the expense of manufactures. As imports and home manufacturing production 
recovered more rapidly than exports, it is evident that domestic consumption 
was increasing, probably in building material and household equipment, though 
rearmament later accounted in part. Among individual items of food imports, 
oil cake and other cattle food increase rapidly throughout the period, while 
wheat declined, partly owing to the encouragement of home agriculture but 
also, the author considers, to an improvement in the general standard of living. 
Protection and improvements in the chilling process resulted in the breaking of 
the South American monopoly in chilled beef and mutton, and imports from 
British countries rose from 36 to 47%. 

Exports of raw material from this country were lower at the end of the period 
by nearly one-fifth, due to the decline in the coal exports from 54:9 to 35°9 
million tons. The loss of the Italian market and Polish competition accounted 
for much of this: the Scandinavian and French markets continued to absorb 
almost one-half. A distinctive feature was the growth of the anthracite trade 
to Canada: this averaged 48,000 tons in 1909-13, and reached 1:1 million tons 
in 1937. 

Exports of manufactures declined in volume less rapidly than imports, but 
were slower in recovery. Though the iron and steel industry improved after 
1933, this was due to the expansion of the home market, and exports did not 
return to the 1930 level. However in another important section of this class, 
machinery and vehicles, including ships and aircraft, exports improved con- 
siderably, from £48-3 million in 1930 to £58 million in 1938: electrical machin- 
ery and machine tools were particularly good, and the decline in ships and 
railway engines was offset by aircraft and motor cars, three-quarters of which 
went to British countries. In the textile industries exports were recovering up 
to 1937 with a recession in the next year, despite the drop in cotton piece goods, 
of which the export to India was halved, and the loss of the Chinese and 
Japanese markets for woollen and worsted tissues. The production and export 
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of heavy chemicals was also maintained, though there was competition on the 
home market in fine chemicals, dyes, and similar products. A speaker in the 
discussion pointed out the tendency in the export trade for machinery to 
replace finished goods, e.g. textile machinery to India, and footware machinery 
in place of boots, the export of which dropped to one-fifth of the quantity 
exported before the 1914-18 war. 


THE MOLYNEUX GLOBES 

Students of historical cartography will be glad to learn that the Molyneux 
globes, preserved in the Library of the Middle Temple, escaped injury when 
the building was severely damaged by enemy action. Mr. H. A. C. Sturgess, 
Librarian and Keeper of the Records, informs us that though the windows and 
doors of the room in which they stood were broken, the globes were undamaged. 
They have now been removed to the country for safe keeping. These are the 
only surviving specimens of the large celestial and terrestrial globes made by 
Emerie Molyneux in 1592. There is no record of the date at which they came 
into the possession of the Middle Temple Society, but in view of the share of 
Middle Templars such as Sir Francis Drake and Sir Walter Raleigh in the 
maritime discoveries of the age it seems probable that they were acquired by 
some member of the House, or by the Society, shortly after they were produced, 
and that the Middle Temple has always been their home. There is certainly 
no evidence that they ever belonged to any other person or society. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS OF THE LAND UTILISATION SURVEY 

A further twelve parts of “The land of Britain’ have been issued in recent 
months by the Land Utilisation Survey, bringing the total to about one-third 
of the work as originally planned. As a result of present conditions many are 
merely summaries of the work done, but the latest include fairly substantial 
monographs on Cheshire, Suffolk, and Hampshire. The publication of some 
One-Inch sheets has also been delayed, and in these cases the reports are illus- 
trated by reductions in colour on the quarter-inch scale. The agricultural 
regions covered represent very varied activities, including the orchards of 
Hereford, the early flower and vegetable areas of Cornwall, the Cheshire dairy 
pastures, the grasslands of Derbyshire, and the glass-houses of the Lea valley. 
Though all the studies follow the general lines of the series, the detail in which 
individual topics are treated frequently depends upon the interests of the 
authors. Thus the Hampshire part contains a special study of the climate. In 
addition to fulfilling their principal aim, these studies are useful for their sum- 
maries of the general geographical characteristics of the counties. 


OBITUARY 
LIEUT.-COMMANDER W. E. FLETCHER, R.n. 


Lieut.-Commander Fletcher, who lost his life on 5 January 1941 in an effort 
to rescue Miss Amy Johnson, had been a Fellow of the Society since 1935. He 
took part in Mr. Wordie’s expedition in the Heimen to North West Greenland 
and Baffin Island in 1934, having been seconded from the Admiralty for special 
service. He had entered the Navy from Rossall School, via the Conway, as a 
cadet to Dartmouth. Previous to the war he had spent about two years on the 
Africa Station and at the time of his death was on duty with the Mobile Balloon 
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Barrage. He attempted to reach Miss Amy Johnson when the aircraft which 
she was piloting fell in the sea, but the swim in the ice-cold water proved too 
much; the seas were heavy and a strong tide running. The King has recently 
approved of the award of the Albert Medal for “this brave and selfless action 
. « . typical of the fine spirit which Lieut.-Commander Fletcher showed at sea 
and under fire while serving with the Channel Mobile Balloon Barrage.”’ 

J. M. W. 


HUGH MEADOWS CLUTTERBUCK 


The death at an early age of Hugh Clutterbuck is a loss to exploration which 
will be felt especially by the now scattered company of the Arctic Club and 
Oxford University Exploration Club, of which he was one of the founders. 
Educated at Eton and University College, Oxford, he became interested as an 
undergraduate in the expeditions organized primarily for scientific exploration 
in Spitsbergen. The methods of observation caught his imagination and there 
was probably no member of the scientific staffs of the 1923 and 1924 expedi- 
tions organized by George Binney who was not indebted to Hugh Clutterbuck 
for painstaking observations and careful collection. This self-imposed training 
gave him wide interests which later he turned to good account in the Himalaya 
with Kingdon Ward and in Akpatok Island, Hudson’s Bay. Of the large-scale 
Oxford expedition to North East Land in 1924 he was second in command, and a 
member of one of the sledging parties, and it is no secret now that his generosity 
made possible the financing of that expedition. 

He threw himself into every activity of an expedition, whether in planning, in 
hard physical exertion, or in settling up the organization and publication of 
results on return to this country. He was a good companion and, whatever the 
circumstances, his cheerfulness and determination were unbounded. 

Having tasted the joys and disappointments, the discipline and comradeship, 
of exploration, he was determined that others should share his experiences. 
Accordingly he took a lively interest in the affairs of the Oxford University 
Exploration Club, and in the continuity of its policy. There were few of its 
expeditions which did not owe something to his experience and judgment. 
Over a period of years there were many earnest conferences in his lovely homé 
in the Cotswolds and in undergraduates’ rooms in Oxford. 

None knew better than his wife that his constitution did not match the claims 
he made upon it, and the war set its mark upon his health: to her and their only 
child a wide circle of friends will wish to express their sympathy. K. S. & 


ELECTIONS 


The following have been elected Fellows of the Society : 


On 19 September 1941 : D. K. Bailey, B.a. ; Flight-Lieut. John Grierson ; Pay=- 
master-Commander E. F. Harding, R.N.R.; Lieut. E. S. Hesketh, r.£. ; The Rev. 
D. M. Lawrence; Flight-Lieut. G. A. Morris, R.A.F.v.R.; Captain J. H. Suther- 
land, M.c.; The Rev. John Watson, M.a.; and Captain E. C. T. Wilson, v.c. 
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